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Moroccan Journal 


‘They’re being very sweet about this,’ Mary said. ‘It could hold you 
up for days.’ Mary is an American woman, widow of a Frenchman, 
and she has come back to Casablanca to live, in spite of Indepen- 
dence, as she puts it. Thanks to our ship’s delay I’ve arrived with an 
expired visa, and the customs man says he’ll have to telephone 
Rabat and there will be another for me in the afternoon. Mary 
whispers to me that this is very rapid. She knew a Frenchman who 
had to wait over a week and then had to go to Rabat himself. 
‘But then there was a period of disagreeableness all round. They 
weren't doing anything to oblige the French.’ ‘Well, they can’t think 
I’m French,’ I said, ‘not after I’ve uttered three syllables.’ I asked 
the customs man if he couldn’t just change the 2 in 2nd month to 
a 3—a mere scratch of the pen and he wouldn’t have to bother 
Rabat (and I would not have to pay another four dollars). Mary 
apologized for me very quickly. I was sorry she was there. The 
official had hesitated, and I am sure if she had not been there he 
would have done it. He travels the fastest through customs who 
travels alone. Witnesses are the devil. As it was I went off to Casa 
(repulsive but inevitable, like Chi or L.A.) and visited a hair- 
dresser, and when I came back to the port I paid up and got a 
valid visa. Here I was, only a few hours in Africa, and already 
I'd bollixed up my budget. I kicked myself for not having checked 
the visa before landing. Visas are tricky things, especially those 
with specific terminal dates of entry, and here is a reminder always 
to examine mine before approaching any frontier and make my 
little preparations. 

In this case I ought to be grateful for the ship’s delay, because 
if I were following my original schedule I would now be in Agadir, 
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crumbled in the rubble of my hotel. The earthquake happened 
while I was still at sea. Poor Morocco! The posters are still up for 
the victims of the Auiles frelatées (some unscrupulous marketeers 
got hold of discarded American army oil and mixed it with olive 
oil for cooking, and thousands have been killed or paralysed), and 
now this new disaster. The loteries are under way already for the 
relief of the homeless and injured of the tremblement de terre. 
Agadir is declared a pest area and only relief workers can go there. 
I’m to turn east at Mogador instead of continuing on down the 
coast. 

Mary’s parting advice is: ‘Always call them monsieur, and 
never say tu. The French used to tutoyer them and it’s very con- 
descending. Always say vous.’ She need not have worried. My 
French doesn’t acknowledge the existence of a second person 
singular. Long ago someone told me of an interesting rule of thumb. 
‘Out of his clothes, tu. Into his clothes again, vous.’ I even address 
individual three-year-olds as vous, causing great hilarity. 


MAZAGAN 


Casablanca is easy to leave, for the same reason that all young 
Moroccans want to go there. It’s a delightful modern town with 
wide avenues and more high buildings every few months; with 
European restaurants (my first Moroccan meal was green lasagna), 
hotels, and parks; with the smartest girls in the shortest skirts and 
most advanced hairdos; with the European way of life, in fact. It’s 
true you often see one of the girls accompanied by a swathed veiled 
older woman, presumably mother—Morocco, land of contrasts. 
The great number of coffee-and-sweet shops, and the general cus- 
tom of dropping into one at five o’clock and eating pastries and 
sipping coffee forever, remind me that this is not France. This is 
an Arab custom, a Spanish custom, an Italian custom, but not 
French. When office hours end here, people pour out of the bureaux 
to fill up not the bars but the pastry shops. 

About the time the pastries were passing round in the shops 
I was in the bus to Mazagan. It now has a new Arab name, like 
almost everywhere else—another fruit of independence—but 
people keep calling it the old. I never know what to expect. In 
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Casa I asked for the Avenue 4¢me Zouaves only to be told in- 
dignantly that I ought not to use the name of a regiment of colonial 
oppression. But next time when I used the Arab name it was ‘Oh, 
you mean the Quatri¢éme Zouaves!’ Needless to say all the Avenues 
Lyautey (the marshal who did so much for the French régime in 
Morocco) are now Avenues Mohammed Cing. Since the tourist 
bureau—called Syndicat d’Initiative, as in France, and very helpful 
and efficient—hasn’t got round to putting the new names on the 
city maps yet, sightseeing has its problems. 

The country between Casablanca and Mazagan is so like 
southern Ontario—all green with trees, cows, and windmills—that 
I feel as if the occasional camel and figure in Biblical dress have 
been pasted on the landscape by some eccentric. If a homesick 
tourist wants to be in Africa and yet feel at home, this is where to 
arrive. 

The town of Mazagan itself has a southern French Provincial 
quality. This hotel might be in Provence with its high-ceilinged 
rooms, cold tile floors, little balconies and wooden window-doors 
which, if closed, keep out all air and if open, bang all night no 
matter how you fix them. And the huge creaky wooden French 
Provincial bed—I remember it of old. I think the legend of the 
French as great lovers is due to it and it alone. The mere shifting 
of an elbow can set up a series of squeaks that lasts for quite five 
minutes. 

But a minute away from the hotel are the markets, the souks, 
and what a contrast! Another world. The stalls vend indiscrimi- 
nately gold-embroidered slippers, ornate and heavy as Dutch clogs, 
carpets, open goat’s heads oozing brains, and Tide and American 
plastics. Here is Allah’s plenty—and a youth hostel in the middle 
of it all. Apparently they are all over, but I haven’t investigated 
them. A Magazanian said ‘Vous avez bien lair d’une Suédoise’ 
which, coming from a dusky turbaned Moroccan, struck me as 
funny. I suppose living near the hostel makes him a connoisseur. 
It must be my Stockholm corduroy coat. The February temperature 
is perfect here—55 to 60—so I can wear it. I had been full of 
apprehension about extreme heat. When I travelled in Spain and 
Portugal I had my coat over my arm for two months and when 
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I donned it again I found it had faded in a pattern of folds, so I 
looked like a diamond-backed rattler. This one is fading fast 
already, but at least it will fade all over. Africa is a cold country 
with a hot sun, they told me, and now I know what it means. As 
soon as the sun goes down, or even if it disappears behind a cloud 
for a little, an immense chill spreads over the earth. 

Mazagan’s chief interest is the Cité Portugaise. The town was 
one of the coastal colonies founded by the Portuguese in the early 
sixteenth century on their route to the Indies via the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the port and old town remain. The ancient stone houses 
(pouring out snot-nosed urchins) are still to be seen with the coats 
of arms of Portuguese nobles above the doors. The narrow winding 
lanes, in which you can escape the sun, the staircases mounting to 
the roofs, and high walls, very picturesque and pissy (if you watch 
one for five minutes you see it in action), the Gothic vaulted 
cistern, the ramparts and blue sea—all make the Cité a photo- 
grapher’s paradise. 


MOGADOR 


I arrived in Morocco just after the start of Ramadan, the near- 
month of purification, self-examination, and fast in memory of the 
period in which Allah dictated the Koran to Mohammed—rather 
like the Christian Lent, only more severe, and scrupulously ob- 
served; in fact when speaking French, the Moroccans use the same 
word for both—caréme. All the good hotels have signs in the 
lobby telling guests not to inquiéter themselves because of the sirens 
about five fifteen in the morning and seven in the evening. These 
are not air-raid (or earthquake) alarms but announce the begin- 
ning and end of Ramadan for the day. The announcing used to be 
done with a ram’s horn, but now in the more urban areas a siren 
is used, just as the muezzin’s call in the minarets has become a 
record. After sunrise and before sundown the Moslem cannot eat 
or drink or smoke or so much as swallow his spittle—not that I’ve 
noticed anybody on this side of the Atlantic swallowing his spittle, 
in Ramadan or out of it. Friends at home who had experienced 
Ramadan in Pakistan, or Aden or Egypt or wherever, had warned 
me to expect a lot of shortness of temper, especially from women, 
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who have to prepare meals for children and old or sick members 
of the family while not partaking themselves. But I see nothing but 
harmony, and a true cheerfulness of spirit. I suppose the agreeable 
climate helps. To work all day in a really hot season and drink no 
liquid would be very frazzling to the nerves. As a matter of fact 
I live much this way when I travel—nothing to eat all day and 
then a big meal after sundown—and I don’t think I am snarlier 
than usual. But then I drink and smoke like anything. 

The climate is mild but still too cold for swimming in the 
Atlantic—a great pity because Mogador has a splendid plage. From 
the beach I can look across a tiny inlet and see the Scala, the 
ramparts with eighteenth-century cannon pointing over the water. 


MARRAKECH 


This is the town most Europeans know all about before they get 
here. Churchill, the oasis, the Moumounia, the Djemaa el Fna, the 
dancing boys, the snake charmers, the Saadian tombs, the famous 
tower, the sand, the walls, the rosy glow in the air—and here it all 
is (except for Churchill at the moment). The first sight of Mar- 
rakech is of the Koutoubia tower. Minarets in Morocco are always 
sturdy rectangles; as you travel east through North Africa they get 
thinner and more pointed till finally in Egypt you see the fine sharp 
Turkish pencils streaming upward like pennons. 

The rosy window-patterned facades of the Koutoubia change 
mood with every hour of the day, and present a different picture to 
every look. Yakoub el Mansour (the Victorious) is responsible for 
it, as for the Hassan tower in Rabat and the Giralda in Seville. He 
was the decisive conqueror of Spain and was master from the 
Sahara to Madrid. He was an encourager of the arts throughout his 
domain. Tourists who have been to Spain are excited to find here 
the fount and origin of so much that they admired in that country. 
Often the work—the marvellous roofs and walls, the intricate cedar 
and plaster carving—was not only commissioned by the same 
patrons but executed by the same craftsmen. 

Unhappily, with regard to the Koutoubia or any other mosques 
in Morocco, you can see the outside only. As the Guide Bleu says: 
‘Entrée rigoureusement interdite.’ This is the only Moslem country 
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I’ve been in where it really is impossible for a non-Moslem to enter 
a mosque. In Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya—though, as everyone 
tells you, en principe défendu—you can enter accompanied by a 
Moslem; even hanging wistfully round the door will win you an 
invitation inside. In Egypt you can penetrate any mosque if you 
pay for the privilege, and Syrians and Turks don’t care if you look 
in even during prayers. The Moroccans say only: ‘Here we are 
more traditional.’ 

The closest you can come to a mosque is a medersa. The 
medersas are the Koranic schools where scholars study Islamic 
theology and law for years, twelve at a minimum, and sometimes, 
I was told, fifteen or even twenty. Besides the arcaded central 
court, with the cells of the students looking down on it, there is a 
room of prayer which you may look in though not enter. It is the 
same as a mosque. Marrakech is rich in famous medersas, and one 
could look forever at the magnificent halls with their carvings 
showing all local varieties of leaves, trees, flowers, fruits—lemons, 
grapes, pineapples, breadfruit—stars and moons, but no animate 
life. To find the medersas it is necessary to have a guide. Maps of 
Moroccan towns are commissioned by the Guides’ Union, I think. 
Streets are microscopic, names are all but invisible, and altogether 
they give the impression of having been executed by the same man 
who prints chapters from the Koran on the heads of pins. Official 
guides are only sixty cents an hour, if you can find one, and they 
are good. Unofficial guides abound, however, and they are the 
great hazard. I’ve lost all self-consciousness about haggling with 
them, after being gouged $1.40 for one medersa. Now I am flint. 
An American woman told me the trick is to look as if you're 
walking away, which is no trick at all for me as I am walking away. 
Streets in the medina (the old town, divided from the new by what 
is becoming a Moroccan stereotype, the long boulevard of orange 
trees—there is always a scent of orange blossom in the air) are 
so mazy that I am used to becoming impenetrably lost in no time. 
It is not disagreeable, and I see a lot to interest; nevertheless when 
I want to gird up my loins and set out coldbloodedly to find a 
Sight, I need a guide. The thing is to find one young and malleable, 
before he is hardened in sin. For the Saadian tombs I had a 
Koranic student working for his holidays (evidently they work that 
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college-boy routine here too—mon dieu, perhaps they can work it 
for twenty years). I have a Penguin Koran in my pocket. The 
student was surprised to see it in English, and rather scornful, 
saying it was intraduisible. I am content to believe that it loses in 
the translation because so far I do not find the personality of 
Mohammed appealing. He is too hortatory in English and seems 
more than a little paranoid, being especially bitter about slanderers 
and backbiters from whom I gather he suffered a lot. He attacks 
them repeatedly, deriving comfort from the thought that they will 
find themselves burning in hell when it is too late to do anything 
about it. 

The Saadian tombs, sixteenth-century mausoleum of princes of 
the Saadian dynasty, are perhaps Marrakech’s most beautiful 
examples of mauresque art. The three rooms, with their tombs of 
sultans, their mothers, wives, and children, offer those roofs of 
gilded cedar, familiar from Valencia and Granada, those honeycomb 
walls and arches of disciplined sculpted ornateness, those dados of 
plaster lacework, those other walls covered with coloured faience 
tiles—all those beauties whose richness was glimpsed in Spain. 
Here is the source. They are very quiet and deserted, with not 
another visitor in sight. Even the sunlight enters the rooms care- 
fully, touching the wonderfully carved mihrab, the prayer niche, 
very lightly, and glancing along the vividness of the mosaics. The 
courtyard is quiet too, with only a stork, perched aloft on her nest 
on the high wall, occasionally clacking her bill. 

At dusk the place to go is the enormous square, the Djemaa 
el Fna—tliterally the Place of Execution, because in the old days 
it was here that criminals were executed or punished, their heads 
or hands nailed up, left pour encourager les autres. All day it is a 
hubbub, a thronged market, the wares offered mostly those appeal- 
ing to the country people visiting the town. The European seeking 
objects of value must penetrate into the covered souks. There are 
notaries, public letter-writers, barbers, shoemakers, the traditional 
story-tellers with their audiences round them in a circle, the equally 
traditional Chleuh dancing boys, their faces rouged, their eyes and 
hips rolling, beating their little tambours. I looked for the snake- 
charmers but couldn’t find any. People tell me they’re harder to 
find now in the urban areas: the government frowns on them. I 
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would have expected it to frown on the dancing boys before the 
snakes if it was going to frown. 

The Djemaa el Fna, I mused, is the perfect name to play a part 
in a John Buchan novel—you know, one of those passages where 
the men are reminiscing in their club: 

‘You remember a fanatic Kurdish imam you had a spot of 
trouble with in a petsch in Peshawar in ’02?’ 

‘Gad, yes. Dashed ugly devil he was too. Fancy your knowing 
that.’ 

‘Look again. And remember him more distinctly.’ 

‘Good lord! You mean’ 

‘Yes. That wasn’t a Kurd fanatic—that was me.’ 

Why shouldn’t I have a chance at this? 

‘You remember a Chleuh dancer giving you the eye in the 
Djemaa el Fna in Marrakech?’ 

“You mean!’ 

‘That wasn’t a Chleuh dancer—it was me with a heavy sunburn.’ 

The trouble with my friends is that they won’t leave Toronto. 


TINERHIR 


Up before dawn to get The Bus (one a day) east to Ouarzazate 
and Tinerhir. The siren sounded when it was pitch black, impos- 
sible to distinguish a black thread from a white, which is supposed 
to be the test for the start of the day’s fast. I think they’re very 
conscientious. The bus was full of sheeted Berbers, wrapped up 
against the morning’s chill. The early departure is because we are 
driving through the High Atlas where there is still snow, and we 
must penetrate the high passes in the heat of the day—or that is 
what it sounded like, but my French being what it is it might well 
be some other excuse. It was very bad, at any rate, because the 
driver had to navigate terrific hairpin curves with a sheer drop on 
one side with the new-risen sun right in his eyes. At a rest stop | 
got quakily out to have a restoring cup of tea. The others 
descended happily but took nothing. The driver told me that 
though his was one of those taxing jobs which exempt the worker 
from fasting, he doesn’t take advantage of it. He doesn’t know 
anyone who does. He is used to it, he is strong and healthy, he can 
wait till evening—que voulez-vous? He does mind doing without 
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cigarettes, though. In fact if he thinks about it it will kill him. In 
fact he consented to have one of mine. This was a testing road. I 
told him sincerely he was bon conducteur, which turned out to be 
an error in judgement as after that he speeded up, turning round 
and beaming at me as we zipped round the curves. I was rigid as 
a board by the time we reached Ouarzazate. 

Quarzazate offers the first of the big casbahs. Between 
Ouarzazate and Tinerhir is the country of the casbahs, surely one 
of the most curious and distinctive areas left on the globe. The 
visitor can never hope to see anything else like it. Clinging to the 
cliffs, red like them, or cropping sandily out of the desert, are 
hundreds of these adobe settlements, like the New Mexico pueblos 
except that these are lived in still. They were originally built as 
fortresses—that is what ‘casbah’ means—blending with the back- 
ground for protection against hostile tribes, and they go on building 
them that way. Each contains a whole teeming village life, like a 
medieval castle in time of siege, and invisible from a distance. 
Nothing is seen at first; then one can distinguish what looks like a 
skyscraper city of building blocks. Some are much more ornate 
than others, with high towers and crenellations and carvings, but 
all have the impressiveness of fantasy. I was so staggered perhaps 
because I had never heard of them before. Here you see the way 
people lived in Babylon or Ur. Some casbahs are four or five 
storeys high, with windows full of piled oval stones which can be 
pulled out or replaced depending on what air is wanted. I had 
opportunity to explore one thoroughly at Tinerhir and found they 
combined farm and village life. There are tiny terraces at every 
level for the grazing of cows and goats, and little gardens dotted 
about. I climbed up a tower and at the top was a perfect penthouse 
terrace. I could look down at the roofs of the casbah, feeling like 
King David. Below was a well-clothed Bathsheba putting out her 
wash and anchoring it with oval stones taken from a window. 

I had a good look at many casbahs because this was market day 
and the bus stopped everywhere to pick up and set down the 
inhabitants, sheeted, veiled, goated and chickened. The driver took 
me round the souk at Kelaa, an important local market. There I 
saw the shepherds with leather over-the-shoulder bags exactly like 
mine that I bought in the Marrakech souk. They were entertained 
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to see mine because here only men carry them. The shepherds were 
buying big sugar loaves, olive oil, shoes, and sweets, and having 
clothes run up for them by skull-capped men running treadle 


~_ 


sewing machines. On one side was an abattoir reeking with blood , 


—the slaughtering was in the morning—and from it there was a 
magnificent vista over desert, plateau, and a heroic distant casbah 
silhouetted against the streaky sky. 

Tinerhir is a conjunction of casbahs, en haut et en bas, and here 


was the end of my day. The bus driver frowned when asked about | 


a hotel (I never was to discover what was wrong with it, or if it 
existed) and took me over to the house of Tinerhir’s school prin- 
cipal. Monsieur le directeur spoke French about on a level with 
mine, and Madame hardly any, but they welcomed me as if dusty 
strangers were just what they liked most. They asked me to stay the 
night and would accept no payment. ‘Mais vous étes chez vous,’ 


he said. “‘Wouldn’t you do the same in Canada?’ which always has , 


me at a loss. Madame, a beautiful young girl with her hair in a long 
braid, had three children, one walking, one crawling and one at 


the breast, like Scheherazade at the end of the thousand and one , 


nights. They are both from Moulay Idriss, a famous mountain 


village in the north, and find this banishment in the desert ‘un peu ' 


fatiguant’. No greater contrast can be imagined, they say, than 
that between the country there and the country here. I’m going on 
up there later, and their eyes brighten to hear it. “Well, of course, 
everyone sees Moulay Idriss. It is world-famous, very picturesque. 
But to visit here—that is unusual.’ 

Madame claps her hands sharply and the fourteen-year-old 
servant boy enters with a brass tripod which he places before me, 
kneeling. The tripod contains a vessel and soap and hand-towels. 
When I hold my hands over the vessel the boy pours warm water 
over them from a pitcher which also has its place on the tripod. 
I soap them and he dries them, then carries the tripod to the 
directeur and madame. The evening meal, the first of the day for 
them, is to be taken, for madame too has abstained all day— 
though a nursing mother, in a profession as taxing as bus-driving, 


“ 


— 


is exempt from Ramadan’s fast. We sit on low couches that line | 


the walls and the boy Mohammed brings low tables and the food. 


Hors d’euvres first, of spiced hard-boiled eggs and little peppers 
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and olives; then the thick yellow soup I was to discover was the 
traditional sundown break-fast of Ramadan; then salad and lamb 
stew and shashlik and peas. Everything is delicious and I take 
naturally to eating with the fingers. Nothing is easier when the 
bread is used as spoon or pincers. I manage much better than at 
the average cocktail dip at home, where the dipped chip invariably 
breaks off in your fingers. Here the bread is wonderful. It comes in 
flat circular loaves like pancakes and I wish I could ship a supply 
home with me. Moroccans like coffee morning and evening and 
mint tea in little glasses midday and night. Both are flavourful and 
good. Afterwards I hand out the last of my Canadian cigarettes 
and we flip over pages of Paris Match and talk. The French news 
magazines are full of Princess Margaret’s coming wedding. 
Madame, who has been thinking deeply to organize her sentence 
in French, says: ‘C’est grand dommage qu’on ne la laisse pas se 
marier avec l'autre.’ She smiles radiantly: ‘Je suis romantique.’ 

In the morning I had time to walk around the casbahs and look 
down on Tinerhir from the heights. This is an irrigated area, and 
the rich patches of green with shrubs and trees and the diminished 
river wandering through seem the prettiest sight in the world after 
the sandy desert. The market gardens are thriving. I have never 
tasted better vegetables than the Moroccan. It is as if the soil, so 
long unused, were bursting to show what it could do. The arti- 
chokes are like cabbages, the tomatoes like melons and with 
flavour unknown to the cellophane packages at home. 

I was sorry to say goodbye to the directeur and his wife. They 
waved from their porch till the bus was out of sight. In Meknes 
when I went to a bonbonniére to send them a box of candy the 
woman hadn’t heard of Tinerhir. ‘C’est en Amérique?’ The 
northerners never seem to visit the sud marocain or care to know 
anything about it. They refer to it as the oued in rather contemp- 
tuous fashion. Oued is Arabic for river—it becomes wadi in Egypt 
and the Middle East—and I suppose the French, first exploring 
here, found the oued so often a dried-out gully that they came to 
use it as a synonym for desert. I am disappointed that I find 
Arabic so impossible to learn. Usually after two weeks in a country 
[ can pick up something, but here I have managed only place- 
names. I have a visual memory and must see words written to 
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remember them, and of course written Arabic is a mystery. But 
also I find the language harsh and ugly to the ear. I had thought, 


although I don’t know where I received this impression, that | 


Arabic was a rather poetic flowing tongue, so that all these coarse 
gutturals and heavy aspirates come as a surprise. An excited 
Arabic conversation sounds like nothing so much as constant 
throat-clearing, and I cannot help thinking that it is a language 
evolved by desert men to combine communication with the expul- 
sion of sand from the teeth. Moroccans admit their language is 
difficult, and that they find European tongues easy to learn. Many 
have told me they prefer German, where the gutturals and aspirates 
are almost as prominent, and with the increasing German tourism 
it is being learned more and more. The third reason why I don’t 


= 


— 


_— 


_ 


learn Arabic is simply that I don’t have to. I am amazed at the 


universality of French. The French régime managed to saturate 
the country in its language—I’ll bet English in India, for instance, 
is nothing like so common—and any Moroccan in an administrative 
position or any post where he meets the public is sure to speak it. 


KSAR-ES-SOUK 


A day’s ride over a terrible piste again through astounding land- 
scape. The roads are not roads here so much as tracks to show 
where roads will be. I am all admiration of the buses, although I 
wonder how many wear out in a year. They grind through moun- 
tains, gorges, river beds (with the rivers still in them), stony 
desert and herds of cows and camels with the greatest aplomb. I 
have never been so jounced, so that I wished myself back in the 


~ 


_ 


~ 


_— 


hairpin turns of the High Atlas, hair-raising as that was. The | 


drivers are blasé about navigating thick dunes and threading their 
way through boulder-strewn flats. I don’t know how they dis- 
tinguish the road from the desert, except that the desert looks 


- 


smoother. We had a camel running beside the bus for quite five 


minutes, but even it found it too rough going on the piste and 
turned off to the side. The Todra gorges are magnificent when one 
can relax enough to look—great rosy chasms eroded into forma- 
tions étonnantes. 


Ksar-es-Souk is a new town, one of the postes militaires founded 
by the French when they took over the sud morocain, and still an | 
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army cantonment. It is laid out on an up-and-down grid plan in 
the French style, which so unnerved me that I got lost in no time. 
By this time I’m used to mazes of narrow alleys and whorly casbahs. 
Keen-bean officers and hotpants Frenchified Moroccans provide 
a striking contrast to the serenely primitive country I’ve just been 
through. They lean over my shoulder while I fill out the hotel 
fiche, guessing my nationality. ‘Allemande’ now comes high up on 
the list, testifying to the wirtschafstwunder and abundant German 
tourism. Frenchified Moroccans remind me of the old legend, 
‘Inglese italianato é diablo incarnato.’ They all want to work in 
France and have French-style houses—when I admire the 
Moroccan style they say: ‘Ah ¢a, non, none of that stuff'—and 
marry French girls. When I ask if Mussulmanes Frangaises are 
easy to find, they make n’importe gestures. I see an Arab elder in 
turban and robe watching with fathomless eyes as a modernized 
youth makes passes and I think ‘I’m on your side.’ 

It makes you think that the way for a régime to win is to pull 
out. In Morocco now the French have a constant market for their 
goods and their culture. French books, French magazines are read, 
and French fashions are caught up almost before they are seen or 
talked of in France. The sizable European communities, in spite 
of their apprehensions about independence, are prospering more 
than before. They should be called French-speaking rather than 
French, as so many of them are of Spanish, Italian or Corsican 
origin. 

In Ksar I am staying at a hostelry called ‘The King of Beer’ 
where the lights keep going up and down like Gaslight and the 
plumbing has the English name of “The Best Niagara’. They’re not 
fooling. I wish I had an arm like Plastic Man to pull the chain 
and get well away before the cataract. 

This is as good a place as any to discuss Moroccan plumbing. 
Throughout Moslem countries the footprint john is the thing. They 
consider the fixed toilet, used by everybody, revolting and insani- 
tary. Anyone who has seen the footprint w.c. (one of the few 
English expressions found universally, like ‘bar’ and ‘sport’) will 
know what I mean; to anyone who has not it is useless to explain. 
Tourists who have travelled in continental Europe other than first- 
class know it is not confined to Moslem countries. The first one 
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I saw was in the Rodin museum in Paris. I could see its purpose all 
right but gave it up as too arcane. A few minutes later an American 
woman separated from her tour and whispered a question to me. 
I directed her, only to see her re-emerge on the instant and send me 
such a look of mingled shock, reproach, indignation, and incredulity 
as I shall not soon forget. She rushed back to her tour and I could 
hear her cry ‘My dears, the French—!’ Was this to be her one con- 
tact with the lower depths? Well, throughout North Africa this is 
your cabinet. There is never any paper. There is no paper in the 
European one either, but there is a place where paper should be, or 
recently was. Here there is not supposed to be any. Instead there 
is a judiciously placed tap. I never can figure it out exactly; in fact, 
I don’t even like to think about it. The main thing for the North 
American to remember is to have a supply of tissue always on hand 


——E 


in handbag or pocket so that you’re not reduced to maps, theatre | 


tickets, torn-off pages of the Guide Michelin, or letters from home. 


MEKNES 


On the road again north through every variety of scenery; in the 
last three days I have seen desert, both erg and steppe, gorges, 
rivers, mountains, and now the Atlas again with cedars and snow 
yet. The bus personnel have fun throwing snowballs at each other. 
They show me one proudly, but I say ‘Je ne suis pas venue au 
Maroc pour voir la neige.’ (I have a letter from home telling me 
of a new blizzard with thirteen inches of snow.) There is a popular 
ski resort up here. 

We stop for lunch along the route and the café is lined with 
cinema posters of the era ranging from Marion Davies and Bing 
Crosby in Au Pays de Réve and Garbo in La Voile d’Illusion to 
James Stewart and Margaret Sullavan in L’Ange Impur (Good 
heavens, I can remember it!) and Robert Taylor and Vivien Leigh 
in Vivent les Etudiants (that must be A Yank at Oxford). And 
Carole Lombard with a black eye in Ce que Femme Veut. What 
would that be? 

Meknes, and how strange to see houses again and paved streets 
and lights and shops and European dress, and how curious to hear 
church bells! I haven’t seen a church since Casablanca. Meknes is 
a really elegant little city with an animated agreeable life, both 
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in the medina and the ville européenne, joined or divided as usual 
by the long boulevard of orange trees. The fruit is so bright- 
coloured and artificial-looking that I expect to see decks of cards 
standing about painting them. And the sweet scent of the blossoms 
everywhere. Meknes is another of those places I have marked 
down to retire to, except that I'd like to start right now. I think 
it has more charm than Marrakech or Casablanca and more style 
and intellectual activity. (I see by posters that if I had been here 
two weeks ago I could have seen the local theatre do Volpone in 
Arabic. What an opportunity for oneupmanship!) The dusk pro- 
menade is the fashion here as in Spain. The girls here are ravishing 
—dark with the perfect features that indicate a non-French origin. 
They dress like fashion-plates. Right now style dictates short flaring 
skirts, Jes pulls, and masses of Brigitte Bardot hair. Vogue and 
L’Officiel are sold out almost the instant they are distributed, as 
are their more bourgeois sisters Elle and Marie Claire. Everyone 
has her own couturiére and appears in haute-couture models as 
soon as they are heard of. Imagine my shock then when my 
permanent-pleated nylon creates a sensation. I don’t know how 
many times I’ve been stopped with ‘Pardon, mademoiselle, mais 
ot avez-vous acheté cette jolie robe?’ And others gather round to 
hear and ask how much it was (‘Ah, pas chére!’). I explain that 
you just wash the dress and wring it out and the pleats stay in 
without pressing and there is great emotion. ‘Ah, vous voyez?’ 
‘Mais ¢a, c’est Amérique.’ Apparently you can’t buy them here 
yet. In fact good ready-mades are scarce and they are very envious 
of the way we can buy our clothes off the rack. This sounds 
fantastic to a North American, and for myself I prefer the way they 
look—I have never seen such a high average of smartly dressed 
beautiful women. The men (who prefer foreigners) say languidly, 
‘Why not? This is a provincial life and they have nothing else to 
do.’ Which leaves me wondering what on earth provincial English- 
women do with their time. 

Here fair colouring is the desired thing because so rare, and 
I have noticed that a blond, male or female, however repulsive the 
features, can have his or her pick of the opposite sex. The Moroccans 
say the girls here are dying to get off with Frenchmen or Americans 
or Germans, and the men themselves affect to despise the native 
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product and run after tourists, as I can testify. You can see how 
un-French the provincial is. They even say they find the American 
accent in French enchanting, which is lucky for them and absolutely 
no trouble for me. 

The medina is enthralling. It was the capital of that old monster 
Moulay Ismail, a sort of seventeenth-century Moroccan Bluebeard 
whose career, like that of Henry the Eighth or Ivan the Terrible, 
compels alternate admiration and shudders. He was a niegalo- 
maniac despot who decapitated or impaled at a whim and who in 
his lifetime killed thousands with his own hand. Wives who dis- 
pleased him risked having their teeth drawn or their breasts cut off 
and fed to them. I am reminded of the king in The Rose and the 
Ring: 

Am I not king of Paflagonia? 

Have I not blocks, ropes, axes, headsmen, ha? 
Runs not a river by my castle wall? 

Have I not sacks to sew up wives withal? 


But he was a great builder, enthusiastic about the arts and 
sciences, sent embassies to the European courts and welcomed 
instruction from them. He asked for the hand of a daughter of 
Louis the Fourteenth in marriage (it was the Princess of Conti, 
child of La Valliére) but it was refused, with a thousand compli- 
ments. Perhaps the princess had heard a few of the stories. And 
he kept the Turks out of Morocco. Morocco is unique among the 
North African countries in having no Turkish influence. 

Not much remains of Moulay Ismail’s palace because his suc- 
cessors wanted the materials for their projects, but Meknes still 
remains one of the more rewarding of Moroccan cities. On arrival 
in the square before the magnificent Bab Mansour, the celebrated 
gate begun by Moulay Ismail, the tourist is pounced on by guides. 
I set off with mine in search of minarets and medersas, of which 
Meknes has rich samples, the surfaces carved with Koranic scrip- 
ture and a hundred different patterns, the roofs marvellously ornate 
and gilt, exactly like great gold honeycombs. These are arrived at 
through mazes of narrow alleys and thronged souks, usually lattice- 
covered to keep out the sun, and filled with laden donkeys, drovers, 
workmen, children, shoppers, beggars, and cripples. Trades tend 
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to group together and you see streets of iron-forgers, brass-workers, 
weavers, dyers trudging in their coloured vats, and knife-grinders— 
all barefoot and working away using the feet as hands, e.g. the 
knife-grinder turns the handle of the wheel with his foot while 
wielding the knife in his hands, and the weaver manipulates as 
many threads with his toes as with his fingers. Dung and donkey 
smells may make the nose wrinkle, but then another turn brings 
the most ravishing scents of figs, dates, nuts, and every variety of 
spices and freshly baking bread. The spice stalls are difficult to 
leave, but here are the vegetable markets looking alluringly colour- 
ful, with green artichokes, tomatoes like huge rubies, green beans, 
vivid lemons, peppers and new potatoes in splendid array. 

Tourists spend most time in the leather souks, watching the gold 
trim being applied to pouffes, handbags, wallets, folders and letter- 
cases, and buying up the products as soon as they are finished. 
The richest display, I considered, was provided by the bride- 
grooms’ robes. These are ankle-length and fortunes are expended 
in their design and decoration. They are for rich weddings and are 
always for men, not women. I was all admiration for a brown 
velvet with gold-embroidered long-tailed birds; for a cobalt blue 
with silver-thread moons and stars; for a magnificent green brocade 
with the workman still engaged in working an intricate millefleur 
pattern of gold threads into it. The cheapest and simplest would 
be about seventy dollars for a Moroccan, which seems very little 
to a tourist. Women tourists have been known to buy them for 
lounging robes or hostess gowns—a lovely thought, but I don’t 
know when you would ever wear them, unless you are Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

My guide, who has been looking aside, says meditatively: ‘Voila 
un type que je déteste.’ | look and it is a sunburned Teuton in 
shorts, bearded and sandalled. Unappetizing to be sure, but it is 
not his appearance the guide objects to. It is that he is wandering 
about the medina without a guide. I look impassive, thinking of 
the number of times I have done this myself. 

The ruins of the Roman city of Volubilis are about thirty kilo- 
meters from Meknes, and the holy village of Moulay Idriss a few 
kilometers from the ruins—both tourist musts and no regular bus 
service to either. I decided to hitch-hike, and after an initial diffi- 
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culty in finding the right road out of Meknes—the relevant part 
of the map of Meknes had been torn off (see above )—reached 
the police cordon at the city’s outskirts. Police are very evident in 
Morocco, always entering buses, for instance, about five times a 
trip on the northern routes. At first I thought someone prominent 
must have been assassinated, but no such thing. It is just the 
routine search for malefactors. They must think our police greatly 
handicapped in not having the right to demand piéces d’identité 
of everyone. As for not having piéces d’identité at all—that would 
be inconceivable. They don’t ask for mine, but it still makes for 
delay and annoyance to have to account for your trip to a 
moustached youth with a sub-machine gun. I wasn’t sure how they 
would feel about hitch-hiking: I think I left them with the im- 
pression that I was going for a walk in the countryside. 

Three lifts later I was in Moulay Idriss. The latter part of the 
drive is through incredibly beautiful hilly country, green with olive 
trees and with rivers and wandering paths up the heights. The 
French family whose car I was in kept exclaiming: ‘C’est exacte- 
ment comme en Corse—les collines, les oliviers, la lumiére argente 
—c’est la Corse.’ I haven’t seen Corsica, and it looked to me— 
especially when we first glimpsed the old town, perched high up 
on a rocky promontory—exactly like the background of an Italian 
Renaissance painting—one of those that has a procession of the 
magi or flight into Egypt spiralling up the road. Moulay Idriss is 
one of the Islamic holy towns. It is named after an eighth-century 
saint who converted the local Berbers to Islam and even now only 
Moslems may live there and all non-Moslems must be out of the 
town by sundown. It is the artist’s town incarnate, one of those 
where you climb and climb and climb, seeing a joli prospect at 
every turn, until finally from the top a matchless vista is offered 
of mountains and countryside for miles around. I flopped on a wall 
at the top to apply a pansement and three children dived for the 
discarded one. These children are the most beautiful in the world, 
with dark glowing eyes, rosy cheeks and the features of angels, and 
so often crippled or diseased. 

It is heartbreaking to see the number of ailments that with us 
are corrected in infancy—club feet for example. Terrible specimens 
can be seen everywhere in Morocco. I shall not soon forget the 
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man who clumped along, his feet looking as if they had been put 
on backwards. Or the man with a leg shortened by some early 
paralysis who, disdaining a crutch, found it easier to walk like a 
dog on four limbs. Or the young woman with a gaping harelip who 
alone among her companions was unveiled, whether at her own 
wish or others’ desire not to be deceived I don’t know. It makes 
you want to pour your all into UNICEF. 

It was getting late, and even with a lucky lift from a farmer right to 
Volubilis I arrived as the gates were clanging shut. Sundown would 
not be for forty minutes and I pleaded with the guardian in a heart- 
felt way. He yielded with disturbing alacrity, saying he would 
guide me around now, but he would do such a thing for me alone. 
I knew I would have trouble with him but it was that or not see 
Volubilis, my only opportunity after all. These decisions have to 
be made. He let me in but slammed the gates in the face of the 
French family who just drove up. I watched them go sorrowfully— 
probably the last car I should see going back to Meknes. 

Volubilis is worth a spot of bother. The best Roman ruin in 
Morocco, it was a rich and privileged city of Mauretania Tingitana. 
It is perfectly situated on a height overlooking green country (I had 
always visualized the ruins in a kind of desert) and looked 
especially splendid now with the declining sun turning everything 
to gold. You can see here, better than in Rome or Pompeii, how 
a Roman city looked. There are houses and baths and streets, a 
forum, basilica, olive-press and Caracalla’s arch of triumph, and 
above all the mosaics. Volubilis is famed for the number and rich- 
ness of its mosaics in situ. There are floors showing the labours of 
Hercules; Mars and Venus caught in the net; nymphs bathing, and 
escaping from galloping satyrs; Orpheus harping to all kinds of 
beasts (this was to prove a popular motif in Roman remains 
throughout North Africa—it gave the artist a chance to depict the 
local fauna as well as fabulous beasts); and great floors of fish— 
this was good fishing country. I only wish I could have given them 
more concentration. I had to keep moving. The guide kept telling 
me the trouble with Moroccan women was that they were cold 
before marriage, not because of virtue but caution and calculation, 
and then they were free after marriage, and what he liked about 
foreign women was that they were the opposite—he was sure. 
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I would respond ‘Dites-moi plus de Caracalla’ and things like that, 
but it did not serve. Night fell with the suddenness of an axe while 
I was still lost in a forest of Roman pillars. All ended with a mad 


chase, over mosaics (absolument défendu) and around columns | 


and up the Roman street back to the bureau. I sprinted for the 
gates, feeling like someone in a mosaic. The guide thought it far 
too late to go on the road—all the cars would have left Moulay 
Idriss by sundown. The best thing would be for me to stay with 
him for the night. ‘Franchement, j'ai peur pour vous, mademoiselle,’ 
he said. I had more peur for myself if I stayed, and as at that 
moment luckily a truck came by for Moulay Idriss, I gracefully said 
farewell. The few kilometers to Moulay Idriss were nothing, but 
I feared the guide was right about the stretch between M.I. and 
Meknes. Absolutely not a car on the road. I kept tramping along, 
swamped by that feeling familiar to all hitch-hikers that this isn’t 
really a road, that nothing on wheels is ever going to come along 
or ever has come along or was meant to come along. After a mile 
or so that felt like an aeon, I heard a vehicle. I couldn’t even see 
what it was, but I rushed out to impale myself on its headlights. 
It stopped, and turned out to be one of those tiny tiny cars, and 
completely packed with middle-aged Moroccans in tarbooshes. 
They squeezed over obligingly, although no-one could draw a 
breath afterwards, and we sped off to Meknes. They were all sweet 
lambs, gentle and austere, asking me nicely about Canada and my 
impressions of Maroc. The same police were manning the post at 
the city limits, and there was great mirth when they saw me 
squashed in with six Arabs. They were wondering what had hap- 
pened to me, if I had just walked off into the blue. One thing 
about omnipresent police, it is comforting to think that if I dis- 
appeared after that they would know just where to make enquiries. 
However, I returned without event to my hotel. And so to bed, 
after a well-filled day. 


FEZ 


I was prepared to resist Fez, as everyone I’ve met tells me it’s the 
most fascinating town in Morocco. The European part is drab and 
dusty, wholly without the charm and elegance of Meknes, but the 
old town is all it is claimed to be, full of irresistible vistas and the 
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treasures of five centuries (eleventh to sixteenth) of being the rich 
and great capital city. Mosques, medersas, zaouias, gates, and 
fountains reflect a resplendent era. These are reached as usual 
through alleys laid out in a thumbprint pattern. The lattice-shaded 
souks appeal even more than those of Meknes. After a long wander 
in mazy souks, I emerge into the light on a bridge over the Fez 
river with a perfect prospect of another old bridge, lined with shops 
like the Ponte Vecchio, and graceful turquoise-tiled minarets be- 
hind it. Or dark lanes may converge in a sun-filled place with a 
beautifully carved mosque door or faience-tiled wall fountain. In 
the Place Nejjarine, a very famous one, the water spouted out in 
a thin arc. Beside it a small boy was responding to nature’s call 
and his arc and the fountain’s formed lovely intersecting arches. 
It looked so much like one of those French posters of ‘Ne buvez 
pas d’eau’ that I had to laugh. Then to the Bab Bou Jeloud where 
the bus leaves for the European town. The Bou Jeloud is blue-tiled 
on the outer side and green-tiled on the inner, and tourists with 
cameras love it especially because it frames two distant minarets 
in its centre arch. 


RABAT 


Through cork forests and meadows to Rabat. The spring flowers 
are out now in spite of everyone’s talk of hiver tardif, and the 
fields are an eye-hurting dazzle of red, yellow, blue, and white. 
Amid the poppies and kingcups are literally hundreds of storks, 
squatting, walking about, or making awkward running landings. 
I’ve seen the occasional one in Denmark but never such a quantity. 

Rabat, the capital of today, is more formal and laid-out than the 
other cities. As usual the street names are all changed, although 
not on my maps. I spent quite seven minutes at a street corner 
examining my map, and when I finally set off onlookers broke 
into cheers. The little taxis here are very cheap (only twenty cents 
to anywhere) but the advantage is cancelled out by the fact that the 
drivers are recruited from some subspecies of cretin—unless it is 
their revenge on the French, which I’m beginning to suspect. I 
wanted to visit the new museum containing treasures of Volubilis 
and getting there was almost as tiresome as getting to the ruins 
themselves. The drivers are never from the city they work in and 
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have never heard of any street or monument of the town. Some 
helpful uniformed lycée girls came to my rescue. When I told them 
I wanted the museum with ‘les choses de Volubilis’, ‘Avec le chien!’ 
they cried delightedly, ‘avec le chat!’ Evidently they had been 
dragged through it recently. They went down a whole taxi ramp till 


ee 


_—— 


they found a driver who thought he could find the street. The dog _ 


of Volubilis is a famous bronze, completely naturalistic, very wiry 
and defiant, and the cat, or lion rather, is an adorable scrunched 
thing looking fed up at lying under an Eros endormi. I loved them 
both. There are also sundry nude ephebes and horsemen and 


Venuses but, like the lycée girls, I remember the animals best. | 


Much to our credit. 

I went up to the Oudayia gardens located inside an ancient 
fortress on a height in the medina of Rabat. They are authentic 
Moorish gardens and look like an illustration from my Arabian 
Nights—divided into squares with each square presenting a dif- 
ferent pattern of fruit, flowers, trees, shrubs, fountains, or trellis 
work. I admired the Moorish gardens in Spain and Sicily, and 
here you see the originals of those colonial copies. There is a 
Moorish café up here where only I could drink as it was not yet 
sundown. But there were many Moroccans sitting in the tiled 
niches, feet drawn up, looking out at the magnificent view and 
awaiting the hour when Ramadan ended for the day. I think in 
their position I would look balefully at a European who drank and 
smoked in front of me, but I have had nothing but smiles and 
agreeableness from them. From here one can see the white town 
of Salé across the harbour (walled, gated, historical, and a lot 
more interesting than Rabat), modern Rabat, the medina, and the 
truncated rectangle of the Hassan tower, Yakoub el Mansour’s 
third famous minaret. Now, I thought, I have seen all three. This 
gave promise of being quite as beautiful as the other two, but it 
was never finished. 

Walking down through the narrow alleys of the medina I could 
see the soup-vendors, and urchins running about with pails of the 
thick yellow soup that breaks the day-long fast. It is poured into 
small bowls and is being drunk everywhere. In the principal’s house 
in Tinerhir it was the first course but here it is the main course or 
even the whole meal. 
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CHAUEN 


North into erstwhile Spanish Morocco where a real difference in 
standard of living is observable. The accomplishment of the French 
régime shows up brilliantly in comparison with the Spanish. Every- 
thing looks old and tumbledown, even brand-new buildings. The 
design is good—the architects meant well—but the materials were 
bought on the cheap and already they are crumbling. I heard my 
first Spanish in Tangier and find that mine is all to pieces. I try 
to switch from French to Spanish but there is a terrible grinding 
of gears. No doubt the cold rainy weather is souring my view. 
I never thought I would be freezing to death in Africa. The men 
wear brown all-wool djellabahs. They are sandalled and skull- 
capped and especially when riding donkeys remind me of Fran- 
ciscans. I keep expecting them to make the sign of the cross at me. 
A djellabah is ideal wear for cold and rain and I wish I had one. 

That old Spanish custom of giving bum steers on times and 
routes is in evidence too. I was told by the tourist bureau that a bus 
to Chauen left at 2.30 and there proved to be none till 4.30. The 
wait in Tetuan bus station afforded lots of opportunity to observe 
the variety of Moroccan rainwear: woolly skull-caps, baggy 
bloomers and umbrellas; djellabahs and rubber boots; turbans, 
blue jeans, and bare feet; and trench coats and tarbooshes—very 
romantic and Eric Ambler, these last. 

When 4.30 came I found out the man at the wicket had for- 
gotten to reserve my ticket and the bus was full. A terrific scene 
gained me my ticket and also a tempest of contention on the bus. 
I think the young man made out two tickets the same to fit me in, 
but I lay low in a mean way and finally all subsided, the aisles 
crowded, and we were off. 

Moroccan buses vary. Some have first and second class, first 
sitting at the front; and others reserve seats by number. Both 
systems lead to great scenes and displays of temper, and I have 
yet to see a bus start without shouting and gesturing back and 
forth. There is dispute as to what is front, and where first class 
leaves off; and with the reserve system all is confusion with every- 
one sitting in the wrong place. Everyone is lovely to me—I pay 
second class and get seated in the front anyway. In fact I have an 
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easier time with buses here than at home. At home a Greyhound 
drives up to a deserted restaurant for a stop, and when I have 
finished my coffee I find that seven other Greyhounds have joined 
the first, with no clue as to which is mine. I have to go through 
each in turn, asking the inhabitants ‘Have you seen me before?’ 
In Morocco I am the only European on the bus and conspicuous. 
Even if I wander off into a mazy souk, an urchin from the station 
will come pelting after me, crying: ‘Mademoiselle, mademoiselle, 
V'autobus part! 

The trip to Chauen is spectacular, winding through the mountains 
and climbing to one of the most striking mountain towns I have 
yet seen. Even more than Moulay Idriss it craves artists. It is a 
town of great sanctity, founded by a descendant of Mohammed, 
and was closed to Europeans until 1920. Now there is a govern- 
ment hotel for tourists, right at the top of the town, reached by 
a wearing climb—big, modern, and with a swimming pool even. 
Once the word gets round, I expect artists will flock there as to 
San Miguel de Allende, but it is unvisited yet. It still looks in- 
violate. The main street, cobblestoned, that climbs and climbs, 
begins with an archway that looks like somebody’s little home, 
with a brazier and people huddled over it. You would never think 
of going in and finding the door at the side that leads up through 
the town. Just another of Chauen’s mysterious qualities. The 
village, of blue and white and rose houses with red-tiled roofs like 
those of the French Midi and unusual here, has a dramatic back- 
drop of two symmetrical mountains, beautiful as though placed 
there by an artist instead of geology, with a tiny white mosque and 
minaret high up, and graceful cataracts foaming down. The whole 
picture is unforgettable, and the rain just gives it a misty focus, 


like a Sung painting. Chauen is full of gardens and fountains and | 


is remarkable for its clean washed look—et pour cause, as | 
realized when a torrential downpour began. The worst of these 
picturesque mountain towns is that it rains three quarters of the 
time. You must be careful, craning to take in a swooning vista, 
not to step under a waterspout. 

A horn kept sounding during the night—the great horn from 
the mosque signalling the last three days of Ramadan, jours de féte. 
I looked out of my bedroom window into the main plaza and there 
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was a great tree, lit up as if for Christmas, alone in the dark with 
the glistening cobblestones and a thin jet of white water from the 
fountain. 

I had three hours to explore the town in the morning before the 
bus left for Ouezzane. The individual details are as rewarding as 
the general picture. I wouldn’t have missed Chauen for anything, 
not even two more hours in Tetuan bus station. 


OUEZZANE 


I wanted to travel through the Rif and along to Melilla, but it 
takes all day and everyone says it is poor country and dull scenery. 
And everyone is vague as to whether you can get anywhere else 
from Melilla. No-one has a good word to say for Melilla, even 
people born there. I’d rather like to see the place. But I am going 
to Algeria, and with the troubles there is only one overland point 
of entry—Oujda. The established route to Oujda is by train from 
Fez. I hate backtracking, and if I could get to Oujda from Melilla. 
. . » But the daily bus to Melilla leaves at 3 a.m. (‘A las tres?!’ 
‘Si, a las tres’) and that settles it. It’s the later bus to Ouezzane 
and Fez and the train out. 

Now here I am in a French café at Ouezzane, reading Dimanche 
Soir and trying to tune out the soap opera blaring out from the 
patron’s radio in high-decibeled fury. (‘Giséle, je te dis, si tu le vois 
encore, c’est fini, tu comprends. FINI.’) I think comfortably: at 
least I haven’t said tu to anyone. Dimanche Soir goes in for highly 
charged soapy serials. The current one has to do with Chantal, a 
beautiful demi-mondaine who led a happy life as mistress of a 
government official till he became a cabinet minister and decided 
to regularize his existence. Chantal is pensioned off and decides to 
open a little boutique when she is stricken by the discovery that 
she has leprosy, transmis par son chat (son chat?!). She instantly 
takes to the boites, pour soulagement, not caring, apparently, 
whom she infects. One night an attractive young man goes home 
with her and they are in the sheets when he discovers her taches de 
lépre. He takes it very well, I think. He is an interne, and, as it 
happens, interested in this sort of thing. He knows just the clinic 
for her and Chantal paddles off there next day. There follows a 
lot of information on leprosy, its treatment and cure, and my 
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attention strayed. Will Chantal meet the interne again? Will the 
cabinet minister get leprosy? And what happened to the cat? I 
hope I can get Dimanche Soir in Algeria. So many papers don’t 
pass the censorship. 

Here the Moslem women are visiting the graveyards in the rain. 
Before Ramadan ends comes the day of the dead, and all visit 
theirs. It is rather like All Souls’ Day in Catholic Europe. I remem- 
ber in the Tyrolese mountains, for instance, the people visiting the 
cemeteries with huge wreaths. (I thought there was a mass funeral 
that day, until I was enlightened.) This is the same, except that 
it comes at the end of their Lent. Now the festive days will be here, 
and the little girls’ hair and palms and soles are newly hennaed, 
and all children have new clothes. I expect all public transport will 
be crowded for the holiday. Happy end of Ramadan! 
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The Truck 


Cross-Country Movers wanted five hundred dollars. 

‘We'll buy our own moving van,’ Mo threatened. 

‘Of course,’ said her husband. ‘With what?’ 

But they had bought a truck in the end. It sat in the driveway 
against Paterson’s fence, a relic, an eyesore. 

‘We can always sell it to the wreckers,’ Earl thought, looking 


already for a way out. But Mo was an optimist. “We'll make it like 
new,’ she said. 


‘How?’ 

‘Your dad was a good mechanic; something must have rubbed 
off on you.’ 

But the truck sat there; it took on pieces of furniture from time 
to time, and boxes, and junk; it sank a little into the soil. Because 
in three years of marriage even Mo hadn’t been able to see that 
very much of Earl Sr had rubbed off on to Earl Jr. Earl’s father 
had been a man’s man, a machine man, and every man’s friend. 
Earl was different. 

‘Mean temperature for the month of June here,’ Earl said, plot- 
ting the route and pointing to his own weirdly lined—isothermed 
—and coloured map, ‘over thirty-seven years, was fifty-seven 
degrees F.’ That seemed to be the clincher; they gave notice for 
June. Earl was a geography teacher, happiest alone with his maps. 
It was his little joke to say that if only there were more geography, 
the world wouldn’t be in the shape it was in. 

But he wasn’t like his father. ‘I could’ve passed my entrance 
easy, the old man used to say, ‘if I could’ve drawn a map of 
England; but mine always looked more like the teacher than any- 
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thing else.’ Earl wasn’t like his father at all. He wasn’t a mixer, 
not a good neighbour, he was shy. ‘I’d like to know what they’ve 
got to put on airs about,’ Mrs Paterson said, next door. It wasn’t 
airs, Mo understood that much, but sometimes she got impatient 
herself with his coolness. “You could at least lean over the fence 
and talk to poor Mr Paterson,’ she pleaded. ‘What about?’ said 
Earl. 

So that Mo saw the truck also as an investment in friendliness. 
It couldn’t escape notice, filling the driveway. Maybe somebody 
would complain about it; but they would be gone before that. In 
the meantime the men of the neighbourhood would be bound to be 
curious and stroll over to take a look. They would have to say 
something and Earl would have to answer. He hadn’t answered 
the boy at the service station, of course. “You drivin’ that thing 
out west?’ the kid had said. ‘Jeeze!’ 

So the men would come. But Mo wondered if Earl suspected 
that his neighbours weren’t too interested in the effect of alluvial 
deposits on agriculture—on agriculture of alluvial deposits—but 
didn’t know how to get them talking on, say, trucks? Mo, who 
could show such interest in that splendid rift valley some place in 
Africa, could also ask, ‘How’s the car running, Ed?’ in a way to 
open Ed up for half an hour. So Mo worked on Ed, and Ed said 
Sure, he’d be glad to have a look at that truck. Any time Earl 
wanted to give him a shout. ... 

Then Mo put it to Earl that Ed, just out of a clear sky, had 
asked about the truck, and it would be nice if Earl would let him 
come and look at it. 

‘What for?’ Earl said and Mo said, ‘To tell you what to do to 
the truck. It’s got a long way to go, you know.’ 

‘And who is Ed?’ 

‘He’s your neighbour, dear, across the road.’ 

Silence. 

‘I told him you’d give him a call.’ 

Which was good psychology of the hickory-stick type, because 
right away Earl found an excuse to go outside and saunter up and 
down the fence beside the truck with his hands in his pockets and 
then to go out in front and walk up Paterson’s sidewalk, head 
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down, until he got to where Mr Paterson was putting up screens, 
head up, and Earl had to lift his head and look at him. ‘I came for 
some advice,’ he said. 

‘About that truck,’ Mr Paterson said. ‘I’ve been looking at the 
rubber. Seems pretty good, all right.’ 

‘Does it?’ Earl was surprised. He had expected to be told the 
tires were rotten. “There isn’t a jack,’ he said. ‘I'll have to buy 
a jack, I guess.’ 

‘Got a spare tire?’ Mr Paterson asked. 

‘No,’ Earl said. ‘I guess I'll have to get one of those, too.’ 

‘Wal’—Mr Paterson took all eternity to give an opinion—‘if I 
was you, Earl, I wouldn’t bother with ’em. Naw, ya likely couldn’t 
move them bolts anyways. Suit yourself, 0’ course.’ 

So that was settled and money saved. 

‘We might jist have a look at ’er,’ Mr Paterson said, and they 
went over and looked and stood side by side, hands in pockets, 
long after there was nothing more to look at, waiting humbly, 
artist-wise, for inspiration to flow from the object. Mr Paterson was 
short and bulging and florid, with a fringe of scant grey hair and 
a terrace of sagging chins and wise, lustreless eyes. Beside him Earl 
was thin and spare and ascetic but growing at ease now, slowly, 
like Mr Paterson’s speech that out of innumerable hesitancies, 
breaks and retreats, digressions and repetitions, grew to its purpose. 

‘Ya got a vacuum shift there,’ Mr Paterson said, ‘to give y’a 
higher gear when ya git ’er rollin’. Looks to me like it’s in low now. 
Did ya notice if she ran hard? Le’s see, now—wal, ya see this hose 
here—she’s not connected. They’ve disconnected ’er and put a 
plug in there, that’s what they’ve done. Start ’er up, why don’cha, 
an’ we'll see. Wait’ll I get my jack. . . . There, coupla inches will 
do. I think she’s in low. Try ’er now. Yas, there now, ya see— 
change it—there, ya see er change? What they’ve done, ya see, is 
to lock ’er in low. That’s what they’ve done, all right. Now let ’er 
off—there, d’ya see, she won’t hold. Soon’s ya take yer foot off, she 
slips back inta low. That’s what they’ve done it fer. Ya see, every 
time yer goin’ to ease up a little, goin’ down hill, or fer anythin’, 
she’s gonna try an’ jump out on ya an’ ya'll think the whole rear 
end’s comin’ out of ’er. Or maybe ya'll leave ’er parked some- 
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wheres, maybe ya'll be havin’ sumpin’ t’eat an’ she’ll jump out an’ 
start runnin’ away from ya, ya see. So that’s why they’ve done it, 
ya see. Now, what a fella could do—what I'd do if it was me, is, 
I'd lock ’er in high, that’s what I’d do. Ya see, ya might take a 
piece o’ wire, maybe. .. .’ 

This was their first talk together. The second began where the 
first left off, Mr Paterson coming to the fence and saying, “That’s 
what I’d do, all right, I’d maybe take a bit of wire—maybe Satur- 
day some time,’ he added. And Earl who was longer on under- 
standing than on doing, understood that he ought to have taken 
that bit of wire in his teeth, as it were, the first time, and have 
wired that gear himself. 

Saturday was wet, intermittently. In a lull at mid-morning Earl 
came out and walked around the truck, inspecting the tires again, 
slamming a door a couple of times and whistling a bit; and seeing 
no sign of Mr Paterson, went back in. 

“We could go and get Roddie’s shoes,’ Mo said at lunch. ‘I’ve 
got to work on the truck,’ said Earl. 

After lunch he went back out and walked around, climbed up 
into the back and sat listening to the breathing of fine rain on the 
tarp. It made him sad, sentimentally, in the same way as, when 


you’re young, rain does on the roof of your tent. But when he | 


heard the back door once and knew that Mo had looked out—she | 


would be frantic keeping Roddie away from a houseful of clothes 
hung to dry—he was ashamed to be found sitting. He climbed 
down, spread a groundsheet under the truck and inspected the 
muffler and the driveshaft and looked again at the rubber hose of 
the vacuum shift. Tentatively he made the connection. There was 
a wire ring on the end of the hose: should he tighten it? He framed 
an answer for Mr Paterson: ‘I was just poking about. . . .” The 
screw was rusted; he strained and grunted a little and became for 
a moment at peace with himself unawares. 

Because he had never been close to his father. He never had felt 
at home at home and even in his own home now, the sense of 
estrangement lingered. So that to go some distance away, now that 
everything was settled, seemed freedom to him. 

At first he would have withdrawn into his books and maps—he 
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had had them early—and when there had been skating or backlot 
baseball or three for bridge or a chance to tinker with the family 
car, he had been ‘busy’. ‘I’ve got work to do,’ he would say. But 
when they had accepted his isolation he regretted it. 

Because life intervened between him and them. The family aged 
and divided, hard times kept his father from home. Earl had gone 
off to school and then to teach. Then Mo intervened to take him 
from home and Roddie came to make their house a home and 
finally death came for his father and Earl Jr became just Earl. 

So he never had been close to his father or to that world which 
began now to seem a good world to him. It was Mr Paterson’s 
world and perhaps his neighbour’s, Ed’s, and it was Mo’s world 
and in Earl’s thinking already it would be Roddie’s. 

‘Roddie’ll want to do things,’ he said, and he thought, ‘Like his 
grandad; not like me.’ 


‘I brought home some rope,’ Mr Paterson said. “You'll want to 
tie everything down good.’ 

‘Fine,’ Earl said. ‘Thanks.’ He had not yet thought how he 
would arrange and secure the furniture, though some of it was 
already on the truck. ‘I was jist thinkin’ today,’ Mr Paterson said, 
‘that ya’ll wants lots o’ rope, all right.’ 

‘Thinking about me,’ Earl thought. ‘Thinking about my truck.’ 

‘I seen y’out here,’ Mr Paterson said. ‘I brought this big piece 
o’ cardboard t’lay on,’ he said. “Ya don’t want yer groundsheet 
gettin’ all dirty.’ 

And under the truck, the two of them, backs on the cardboard 
and the groundsheet against the damp earth, necks straining—the 
thick and the thin—to hold their heads up to the chassis, Mr 
Paterson explained that they must have locked her in low so she 
wouldn’t keep jumping out. “That’s what they’ve done it fer, all 
right,’ he said. Then they jacked up one side and blocked the other 
wheels and Mr Paterson said again that what he’d do would be to 
wire her forward. 

‘Whatever you think,’ said Earl. ‘Let’s do it, then.’ 

‘She won’t maybe look too good,’ Mr Paterson said, ‘held 
together with wire. But what d’you care s’long’s she holds?’ 
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‘Sure,’ Earl said. ‘Let’s get at it.’ 

The first time they used soft wire, Mr Paterson twisting it with 
pliers. ‘Try ’er,’ he said, but it didn’t hold. 

‘She let loose a bit,’ he said. Earl came down out of the rain 
again and they lay and looked at it. He was getting chilled. 

‘She'll slip out on ya,’ Mr Paterson said. “That’s what happened 
to me once. Yas’—fondly—'I was in a little rest’rant, jist stopped 
for a cup o’ coffee an’ a piece o’ pie, ya know, an’ by jeeze she 
jist up an’ run away from me while I was sittin’ there, ya know.’ 

A door opened and Mo’s voice called. “You go ahead,’ Earl 
answered. “We'll be a while yet.’ 

“You two are hard-working men,’ she said, coming closer. Then, 
‘Roddie’s hungry,’ she said. 

“You go ahead,’ Earl said, and she went in. 

‘Yas,’ Mr Paterson said. ‘She jist walked off an’ left me sittin’ 
there.’ 

‘Should we put another piece of wire around it?’ Earl suggested. 

‘Well, she don’t hold too good,’ Mr Paterson agreed. “That’s 
why they plugged ’er, ya see, ‘cause she kept slippin’ out. What 
I was thinkin’, though, I might have somethin’ heavier.’ He 
fumbled with a thick hand in the tool box and held up a perforated 
metal band. ‘If that ain’t too heavy t’bend easy,’ he said, ‘we 
could put it right around ’er.’ 

But it was, and they lay again and looked. 

‘Any time ya stopped, ya see,’ Mr Paterson explained, ‘she’d be 
li’ble to slip out on ya an’ there’d be nothin’ to hold ’er. What 
I'd do if I was you is, ’'d make up a couple o’ good wheel blocks.’ 

‘Wait,’ Earl said. He rolled out on to wet ground, pulled himself 
up by the truck frame and stood breathing fully of late spring air 
and rain and gasoline. He lifted the rear rack, swung it open, and 
climbed up into the truck. A damp smell, his own breathing, and 
rain on tarpaulin again. He groped for the flashlight and rummaged 
in a carton of odds and ends for a bolt. ‘Whose truck is it anyway?’ 
he muttered. He found the bolt and a nut, climbed down, and 
stood staring into the dim interior at the shapes of furniture 
already stored there and half smothered in blankets and canvas 
and coats. His and Mo’s. He understood Mo’s eagerness to go. He 
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THE TRUCK 


replaced the rack, went round, stooped and rolled under the truck. 

‘Here’s a two-inch carriage bolt that might reach,’ he said. “We 
can put this through the metal band and draw it as tight as we 
need to.’ 

Mr Paterson examined it. “Yas,” he said. “Yas, I guess ya could. 
Ya got a nut?’ 

‘But no wrench,’ Earl said. 

‘I got a wrench,’ Mr Paterson said. Earl held the light for him. 
He fought with the stiff metal band again, twisting it, working the 
bolt through, then drawing it up. 

‘Try ’er,’ he said. 

Earl raced the motor, let it idle, turned it off. 

‘Yas,’ Mr Paterson said, ‘that’s it, all right.’ 

They let the wheels down and gathered their tools and still Mr 
Paterson lingered. 

‘She holds now anyways,’ he said admiringly. “What I’d do now, 
though, if I was you, is, I’d take ’er out on the highway and see 
how she runs. We could take ’er out t’morra, maybe, in the mornin’ 
sometime.’ 

‘Sometime,’ Earl said, ‘I'll take it out.’ 

He moved impatiently toward the door before he remembered 
to thank the old man. 

‘Wal, shell run better anyways,’ Mr Paterson said. “You won't 
know she’s the same truck.’ He came back toward the truck to 
look again. 

‘Thanks,’ Earl said, and went into the house. He could at least 
finish supper with Mo. 

Through the window they saw Mr Paterson throw his sheet of 
cardboard over the fence, set the tool box over, walk past the 
house and around to the fence again, carrying his jack. He was 
short and pudgy, his shapeless brown work pants sagged from a 
belt of twine. He wore no hat in the light, sifting rain. 

‘My man has had a big day,’ Mo said, puckering for a kiss. 

‘We got that gear fixed, anyway,’ Earl said. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that’s wonderful, isn’t it?’ 

‘Tl take you for a run in it,’ Earl said, ‘one of these days.’ He 
claimed his kiss. ‘You’ll never know it’s the same truck,” he said. 
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Notes 
on Robert Burton’s 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’ 


SIMPLES 


To damp the fire that burns in Billy 
Extract of the water lily. 

Man who eats a cabbage quite 

Can drink and not get drunk that night. 
If falling sickness trouble you 

Down a glass of Dutch sundew. 

Your lungs are clogged? Kind Sir consent 
To hyssop, horehound, calamint. 

If head’s at fault, then betony, 

Or sage or rue or peony. 

Should stomach prove the house of pain, 
Wormwood, sorrel, and purslane. 

For liver’s yellow melancholy 

Decoction make of agrimony. 
Finger-fern and maiden-hair 

And a dodder of thyme the spleen restore. 
Kidneys clear for those who swallow 
Parsley, saxifrage and mallow. 

Mugwort will the womb renew, 

And pennyroyal, and featherfew. 

Hearts on roses fed grow calm 

With borage, bugloss, basil, balm. 
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NOTES ON ‘THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY’ 


AMBER AND SPICE 


If the brain be cool and moist, 
Amber and spice, amber and spice. 
But should the brain be hot and dry 
Amber and spice will your wits away. 


CONSIDER THE 
EXCELLENCY 
OF VIRGINS 


Virginity, a pious picture, 

So said holy Bonaventure; 

Blessed state, and meritorious; 

Rare like all things virtuous. 

Take John the Baptist—chaste in bed— 
He chaste remained, yet lost his head; 
Or Daphne, maid of some renown, 

Who to a green bay-tree is grown. 

And Joan (she but obeyed the voices) 
Burned, and not in fire of roses. 


Married folk replenish earth, 
Virgins die a striking death, 
Married folk are wondrous wise, 
Virgins people Paradise. 


CHELIDONIUS 


Rave no more, go find the swallow. 
In his belly is a stone. 

Lap that stone in leaf of willow, 
Wear it on your mad right arm. 

O how you will merry merry be, 
And all your sorrow gone. 
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PAUL 


A pint of honey, a gallon of gall, 

A dram of pleasure, a pound of pain, 
An inch of mirth and an ell of moan— 
What more do you want, asked Paul. 


A gallon of honey, a pint of gall, 

A pound of pleasure, a dram of pain, 
An ell of mirth and an inch of moan, 
And less of your preaching, Paul. 


DEATH 


Death himself, when he had stroken 
With his dart this fair young virgin, 
Doted, yet his trade being murder 
He must be her cold clay’s lover. 


Day or night he could not leave her. 
Death is dead, said one believer. 
Rigor mortis flapped its arms 

And no mouse died, or beasts in barns 


Till Death of Love at length grew sick, 
Put on his cloak and went to work. 


POST MORTEM 


Empedocles cut up a corpse 

And this is what his knife reports 
On one who, doting, died of love: 
Liver, smoky as a stove; 

Brain, a cheese; the heart, combust; 
Lungs, a sneeze, a pinch of dust; 
And soul, not yet returned to God, 
A suet, maybe, or a sod. 
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NOTES ON ‘THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY’ 


NEPENTHES 


Polydamna’s gift to Helen— 
Nepenthes, a tranquillizer. 

Such its virtue that if taken 

Steeped in wine, says my adviser, 
Though Trojan lovers drop down dead 
Helen smiles, and goes to bed. 

This happy weed I know for certain 

Is but borage. So says Burton. 


SOCRATES 


Socrates was merry by fits, 

Sang and danced and shook his wits, 
And with his children he was known 
To ride-a-cock-horse in the Parthenon. 


SON OF JOVE, 
CHICK OF HEN 


He was light, and sprung from Jove, 
She, the chick of a white dove. 

The moon from envy loosed her hair 
And caught these two in a silver snare. 


She took them for an awful ride, 
Even showed her humped backside. 
Son of Jove, Chick of Hen— 

You fare no better than mortal man. 
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DEVIL 


Devil, being slender spirit, 
Enters by the nose or gullet; 
Couches, cunning, in the bowels, 


ANNE WILKINSON 


Shakes and frights our shying souls. 


Devil of our fearful dreams 
Is, and is not what he seems. 


THE CHASTE 


AND THE UNCHASTE 


Persons who from venery abstain 


Offend fair Venus—virgins who complain 
Of vapours, migraine, and black melancholy— 


Chastity’s reward and virtue’s folly. 


Intemperance she deems an equal sin. 

Old man, young bride, hot summer—can he win? 
So parched and shrunk is he from chamber work 
He must go mad, or leave love for a book. 


A gallon, Burton says, of moistening remedy 
May ease a ravaged rake of his extremity. 


NUN 


She did not sign it with the cross— 


That tender lettuce leaf; 


She nibbled without thought to grace, 


And Devil is a hungry thief, 
And piteous her horrid fate: 
Garnished nun on Devil’s plate. 


Mark you, those who have the wit— 


Ne daemon ingredi ausit. 
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Notes on a Royal 
Commission 


| am afraid they are not identifying our friends, and if the bombs 
start falling on this country it won't be the Americans who will be 
dropping them. This is what I deplore in these submissions—this 
strain of anti-Americanism. If injustices are being done to our 
periodical press it is up to us to recommend remedies and to 
explain to the American people why we are doing it, and I think the 
reasonable American people will understand. But, let us stop 
clothing a just cause which we have with a lot of nonsense about 
mass American influence. 


1 


Mr Grattan O’Leary, Chairman of the Royal Commission on Pub- 
lications, was driven to make this statement in mid-December a 
month after the Commission began its hearings. Mr O’Leary was 
tired of the persistent, though sometimes disguised anti-Ameri- 
canism in so much of the testimony he had listened to in a half 
dozen cities across Canada. Now that I have read nearly thirty 
volumes of evidence and opinion presented to the Royal Commis- 
sion, I too am tired of the anti-Americanism of so many of the 
witnesses. George Orwell used to complain that the trouble with 
intellectuals is that 30 many of them have no sense, and if most of 
the people who appeared before this Royal Commission must be 
iegarded as intellectuals of a sort, we have had a good deal of new 
evidence in the past few weeks that Orwell was right. We are not 
yet, even culturally, at war with the United States. 
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But did the members of the Commission bring some of this anti- 
Americanism on themselves? It was they who precipitated much of 
the opinion-charged atmosphere of the hearings, and in this way 
they at least indirectly fostered the anti-Amercanism they were 
later to deplore. Newspaper reports of the hearings that I read last 
fall sometimes gave the impression that the Commissioners were 
attempting to revive the old Methodist camp meeting. Mr O’Leary 
simply cannot help making good copy, partly because he is Irish, 
and partly because he is the kind of cranky and individualistic Tory 
we all feel some nostalgia for these days. He cannot resist the op- 
portunity for a lecture or a witticism, and he brought out some of 
the same blood in Mr George Johnston. Mr Claude Beaubien re- 
mained throughout the hearings the modest member of this Royal 
Commission. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail has suggested that the unbuttoned 
atmosphere of the hearings may already have damaged the 
authority of whatever recommendations the Commission makes. 
It would no doubt have been wiser for Mr O’Leary and Mr 
Johnston to have been a little less trigger-happy. Yet I cannot help 
feeling some admiration for their unwillingness to allow their 
function to swallow up all their individuality. 

Newspaper reports of the hearings naturally emphasized the 
colourful and dramatic testimony, and it is in the unedited record 
of the meetings that the Commissioners make their best impression. 
They were intelligent, they had done their homework, and they 
were indeed less anti-American than they have appeared to be. 
Mr O'Leary even emerged as a kind of champion of the ‘little 
magazine’—or at least of magazines of the type of The Spectator, 
The New Republic, and The Reporter; it seems a fair guess that, 
as the publisher of a daily newspaper of modest size, he has some 
ingrained suspicion of big press barons of whatever nationality. On 
one occasion Mr O’Leary went out of his way to lecture the editor 
of the Toronto Telegram on the thesis that freedom of the press 
is not an absolute, but it seems unlikely that this Commission will 
recommend restrictions that might deprive Canadians of the right 
to read those magazines imported from the United States that they 
so plainly want to read. What they will recommend to protect 
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Canadian magazines and to deal with the thorny matter of the 
so-called Canadian editions of Time and The Reader's Digest is a 
great deal more difficult to prophesy. 


2 


So the Commissioners were not anti-American. But the record of 
the hearings does show that Mr O’Leary and Mr Johnston were 
prejudiced against one American magazine—Time. There were 
occasions when they seemed to be conducting this Royal Commis- 
sion merely to investigate Time. When Michael Wardell, publisher 
of The Atlantic Advocate in Fredericton, and Stuart Keate, pub- 
lisher of the Victoria Daily Times, both defended Time, the sur- 
prise of the Commissioners was evident from the tone of their 
questions. (‘I heard you insult,’ Mr Wardell said, ‘when I was in 
Ottawa, the representative of Time, whom I don’t know, in terms 
that would have made me, if I had been under cross-examination 
by you, walk out of the room.’) On another occasion Mr Johnston 
told a witness that ‘I do not read Time. I pay someone to read it 
for me and point out things that are important.’ La-di-da! 

The curious thing about all this is that Time is only one of two 
American magazines whose Canadian editions eat up as much 
as forty per cent. of the total advertising revenue of general 
Canadian magazines. (The exact percentage depends on how you 
read statistics: more of that later.) Of the two magazines, The 
Reader’s Digest has a circulation in Canada five times as large as 
that of Time, and although it appears only twelve times a year and 
Time every week, the Digest has the greater annual advertising 
revenue. The Digest was criticized, but almost everyone took the 
boots to Time. 

I suspect that the Digest got off fairly easily because it is as 
dowdy and harmless-seeming as anyone’s spinster aunt. Time, on 
the other hand, seems tu be disliked for what I take to be its real 
virtue. (It’s a comment of sorts on Canadian cultural nationalism 
that a ‘little magazine’ should find itself in 1961 in the position of 
defending Time.) Time is given to errors of fact (and not merely 
in that famous Canadian section edited in New York), it is often 
Philistine, and its tone and political attitudes are usually infuriating. 
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But it is also, in its own terms, a brilliantly edited and brilliantly 
written magazine, and no-one really interested in journalism can 


' 
' 
' 
' 


afford not to read it. To understand the virtues of Time as a | 


newsmagazine, all you have to do is read its chief American rivals: 
it makes U.S. News and World Report look like the garbage-dump 
newsmagazine it really is; and Time is to Newsweek what beer is to 
Metrecal. 

But far from being admired simply for its virtues as a magazine, 
Time is almost as well hated in the United States as it is in Canada. 
Its brilliance puts off even those people who read it weekly with 
some of the compulsion with which they might eat peanuts. Of 
course the dislike of Time in this country also comes from its 
pretence that four pages makes a Canadian edition. They don’t, 
and Henry Luce was shrewd, in his appearance before the Royal 
Commission in January, to claim less for the magazine than had 


~ 


been claimed by his subordinates in their appearance a few weeks | 


earlier. 

Yet the four pages of Canadian news are not as trivial as some 
witnesses tried to suggest. I often find information in them that I 
haven’t read elsewhere. And to take one area of its coverage only, 


Time gives more and better direct attention to books and the arts in | 


this country than, for instance, Maclean’s. When Canadian pub- 
lishers and booksellers got together in December to buy a full-page 
advertisement for some Christmas books, they chose to advertise 
in Time rather than in Maclean’s or Saturday Night. When I 
asked one bookseller why they chose Time, he said that it was 
because they wanted to sell books. This Royal Commission is going 
to have to keep in mind the delicate fact that Time has, whether 
fairly or not, made a place for itself in this country. 


3 


Time has made its place here, as have American pocket books, 
Hollywood movies, and American television, and I would not want 
to be deprived of any of them. But it is a fact that Canadian 
magazines are in a dangerously exposed position and may some 
day require direct assistance if they are to survive at all. The 
magazines gave evidence before the Royal Commission that was 
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sometimes disingenuous, but that doesn’t necessarily mean they 
have no Case. 

Their case, as put forward chiefly by the Periodical Press Asso- 
ciation, Maclean’s, and Saturday Night, is roughly as follows. It is 
unhealthy that four out of every five magazines read in this country 
should come from abroad, and since the news-stands and distribut- 
ing agencies are Americanized, United States domination of the 
magazine market in Canada is likely to continue and increase. 
(Floyd Chalmers of Maclean-Hunter has suggested that a method 
be found to create a fifty-fifty balance on the news-stands between 
Canadian and American periodicals. This strikes me as an appal- 
ling notion. I have no doubt which American magazines would be 
the first to disappear. And anyway, do we really want that many 
more readers for Liberty?) 

Two American magazines, Time and The Reader’s Digest, pub- 
lish editions in this country which, we are told, have an unfair 
advantage over their Canadian competitors because their editorial 
costs are almost non-existent, and these editions now receive forty 
per cent. of the total advertising revenue for general Canadian 
magazines. If the marketplace is allowed to remain absolutely free, 
the Canadian publishers say, other American magazines will begin 
publishing special issues for Canada which will take a further bite 
from the available advertising revenue. (True and Argosy are 
already publishing so-called Canadian editions, and the French 
magazine Paris Match has just begun the same practice in French 
Canada. ) 

The Canadian publishers also say that they are threatened by 
such magazines as The Saturday Evening Post, which publishes 
split-runs that make it possible for special advertising to be inserted 
in issues intended for Canada, and sold at a rate which would not 
be economically feasible for, say, Maclean’s. (But Michael Wardell 
of The Atlantic Advocate told the Royal Commission that 
Maclean’s is experimenting with split-runs in Canada, and is there- 
fore offering the same kind of unfair competition to regional pub- 
lishers. In the Royal Commission hearings it sometimes seemed to 
be a question of whose ox was being gored.) The Canadian pub- 
lishers also had evidence to show that our postal service indirectly 
subsidizes American periodicals by distributing millions of copies 
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every year of magazines that are not paying normal Canadian 
postage charges. 
But the Canadian magazines weren’t wise enough to rest their 
case at this point. The Periodical Press Association pulled out an 
old chestnut when it suggested that it was American competition 
which killed such magazines as National Home Monthly, The 
Canadian Magazine, The Canadian Home Journal, New World, 


and Mayfair. No attempt was made—for good reasons, I think— 


to prove this argument. In the thirties Maclean’s and The Cana- 
dian Magazine were both dowdy and more English than North 
American in appearance. Finally Maclean’s entered the twentieth 
century; The Canadian Magazine did not and it disappeared. As 
for National Home Monthly, it’s generally understood that it 
collapsed largely because advertisers had reason to suspect that 
the number of subscribers it claimed and the number of people 
who actually bothered to read the magazine were some distance 
apart. Mayfair, when it was bought several years ago from the | 
Maclean-Hunter organization, seemed briefly to be flourishing 
under new ownership and with new editors. But its new publisher 
suddenly changed his policy, lost his editors, and allowed the 
magazine to trail away to oblivion. These magazines might have 
survived a while longer if they had had no American competition, 
but in most cases inherent weaknesses were pushing them inevitably | 
towards self-destruction. 

Sometimes the Canadians spoiled their case with snobbery. 
Hugh MacLennan solemnly informed the Royal Commission that | 


‘American writing has fallen into a profound slump’. Well, if the 


presence of such novelists as John Updike, Saul Bellow, James 
Baldwin, Ralph Ellison, Flannery O’Connor, Mary McCarthy, 
and a couple of dozen more is evidence of a slump, let’s arrange 
one for Canada right away. 

Another piece of Canadian snobbery came from Arnold Edin- | 


borough of Saturday Night, and it deserves to be preserved outside 


the official record of the hearings. Mr Edinborough was talking | 
about the number of American features carried by Canadian news- 

papers, and he said that ‘advice to the love-lorn is given by Ameri- | 
can columnists, and it needs a strong imagination to transplant the | 


| 
' 
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emotionally disturbed people who write to Ann Landers and 
Abigail Van Buren to the sober cities of the Canadian prairies or 
the Maritimes’. 

Does it really need such a feverish imagination? We cannot be 
smug about our rates for alcoholism and mental illness, and they 
seem to be evidence of some emotional disturbances. And as for 
those sober citizens of the prairies and the Maritimes, we meet 
them, as tormented as any people, in such novels as A Candle to 
Light the Sun, As for Me and My House, and The Mountain and 
the Valley. One of the few Canadian periodicals that seems to 
have an international reputation is Justice Weekly which features 
columns of classified advertising designed to bring together homo- 
sexuals and sadists (sadism is called ‘discipline’ in Justice). It’s 
time we gave up the myth of our purity. 

For that matter, sales of American magazines in Canada make 
Mr Edinborough’s remark seem even more unreal. If we do not 
always buy the worst, we do badly when it comes to buying the 
best. A Mr Dworkin of McFadden Publications in New York 
appeared before the Commission with statistics about the sales in 
Canada of the magazines published by his firm. One group, in- 
cluding True Story, Photoplay, and True Romance, has 7.6% of 
its total circulation in Canada; a second group, which includes 
Sport, Saga, True Detective, and Master Detective, has 8.2% of 
its total circulation in this country. The New Yorker, on the 
other hand, has (as best I can estimate) about two per cent. of 
its circulation in Canada; Harper’s something under four per cent.; 
The Reporter about three per cent.; and New Republic something 
under one per cent. The Canadian circulations of such English 
magazines as Encounter, The New Statesman, and The Spectator 
are probably even more embarrassing. One thing this Royal Com- 
mission seems to have shown is that we need to do something to 
encourage not smaller but larger circulations in this country for a 
great many periodicals. 

Time and The Reader’s Digest had their day in court, and Time 
especially brought out some evidence the Canadian magazines had 
chosen to ignore. There is, for example, the paradox that since 
Time and The Reader’s Digest began publishing Canadian editions, 
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the circulations and annual advertising revenues of the four or five | 


largest Canadian magazines have increased enormously. 


Since 1948 Time has doubled its circulation in Canada; but so 


has Saturday Night. In the same period the French and English 
editions of the Digest increased in circulation from 641,000 to 
1,050,000. But Maclean’s jumped from 327,000 to 515,000; 


Liberty from 419,000 to 590,000; and Chatelaine, by swallowing | 


Canadian Home Journal, grew from a circulation of something 
over 400,000 in 1948 to 750,000 today. 
What seems to have happened since the war is that Canadians 


have become more avid readers of magazines (they even read | 
more ‘little magazines’), and that more money is being spent in | 


this country on advertising. But we still, according to the Periodi- 
cal Press Association, spend only $33.48 per capita on advertising 
annually in Canada against $62.85 per capita in the United States. 
That figure alone may explain some of the worries of the big 
magazines. 

Time and The Reader’s Digest refuted the Canadian claim that 
they were taking forty per cent. of magazine advertising revenue 
by arguing that a fair picture of the advertising situation should 
include the revenues of Weekend and The Star Weekly, the daily 
newspapers, and radio and television. The Canadians replied that 


this competition is not unfair, and that they have survived the | 


growth of television and the enormous circulation in recent years 
of Weekend. 

There is a point here, however, and it is that both in Canada 
and the United States it is too early to say what the full and long- 


range effect of television on the mass magazines is going to be. | 


We may yet watch other Collier’s gc under. For enormous as it 
may appear, the business of publishing large-circulation magazines 
for a general readership is a precarious and marginal activity in 
England and the United States as well as in Canada. The net profits 
even of the Curtis Publishing Company on such magazines as The 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, and Holiday are 
low, and one American witness told the Royal Commission that he 
believed the net profits on most magazines of this kind would be 
as low as one to two per cent. 
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Many publishers of general magazines support them by publish- 
ing trade journals and business papers as well, and this is the 
situation with Maclean-Hunter. No-one said it openly before the 
Royal Commission, but it seems a fair guess that what Maclean- 
Hunter really fears is the possibility that American trade journals 
and business papers may begin Canadian editions. Then a time of 
troubles would really be upon them. 


4 


Are Canadian magazines worth saving? I think that they are— 
though if the price of saving them turned out to be the loss of 
serious periodicals from abroad, the price would be too stiff to pay. 
But if they are worth saving, you can’t make the case with one of 
them pulled from a hat. I don’t mind if Liberty continues to 
appear, but I doubt if I’d be prepared to give up a single issue of 
Esquire to keep it publishing. Or, to take another example, con- 
sider the history of Weekend. When it was The Standard, a weak 
competitor of The Star Weekly, it printed fiction regularly and 
some muck-raking journalism. Then it discovered a vast, captive 
audience by selling itself as a weekly supplement to a number of 
daily newspapers across the country. The fiction vanished; so did 
any pretence at serious journalism; and, so free-lance writer June 
Callwood told the Royal Commission, Weekend does not even 
pay well. 

The case for the general magazine in Canada largely rests on 
Maclean’s, and its representatives before the Royal Commission 
seemed to recognize that. They presented evidence to show that 
writers like Bruce Hutchison, Morley Callaghan, Hugh MacLen- 
nan, Hugh Garner, and Mordecai Richler have discovered in the 
magazine a helpful and important market, and I think they made 
their point. But they were talking about journalism, and Maclean’s 
obviously aspires to do more, and is uneasy about what it has been 
able to accomplish. Blair Fraser told the Royal Commission that 
twenty important Canadian artists have been commissioned this 
year to do paintings that will be used as covers for the magazine 
and then gathered together as a permanent collection. 
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The first results of that experiment can now be judged. The 
cover by Alfred Pellan was a bad magazine cover, and it’s hard to 
see that it did the painter or the magazine much good; a second 
cover, by a Maritimes artist, was simply a traditional magazine 
illustration. Fiction is even more of a sore spot for the magazine. 
Floyd Chalmers said that he believed that Maclean’s should pub- 
lish more fiction by Canadian writers, but that this was a matter 
on which the editor must set policy. Blair Fraser, for his part, 
talked about something he called ‘fiction units’ (meaning, I assume, 
novels and short stories), and Mr Fraser’s use of that term seemed 
to me more damning than anything else said before the Royal 
Commission about the magazine and writers of fiction in this 
country. 

The Royal Commission was given as an exhibit Maclean's 
Canada: Portrait of a Country (edited by Leslie F. Hannon— 
McClelland & Stewart—$8.50). It’s an odd document. It was de- 
signed by the magazine’s art director, and he has made a book far 
less interesting to look at and read than any issue of the magazine 
itself. It has a tiny, incoherent, and badly written preface by its 
editor. (‘It is the editor’s hope that, as a tangle of tiles magically 
becomes a meaningful mosaic, the threads of the Canadian fabric 
will be woven through this book into a truthful and deeply tex- 
tured tapestry. . . .”) Maclean’s Canada looks back to the past far 
more often than it looks at life in Canada today, and yet it includes 
almost nothing published during the first two-thirds of the maga- 
zine’s existence. It has scarcely any personality as a book, and yet 
it includes some very good pieces, and from writers like June 
Callwood and Pierre Berton journalism as good as we can find in 
this country. It is a book from which the strongest impression I 
took was one of nostalgia. 

In a special United States issue of Maclean’s published last fall, 
Hugh MacLennan wrote that ‘all native activities that foster a 
resistance to Madison Avenue—art, literature, education, maga- 
zines, radio, television, motion pictures—these should deliberately, 
wherever possible, divorce themselves from American mass-models 
no matter how loud the advertisers scream’. This statement shows 
that Mr MacLennan doesn’t understand a great deal about mass 
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communications, but never mind that. What is more interesting is 
the irony that it should have been published in Maclean’s just now. 
For the magazine is Americanizing itself as thoroughly as possible. 
Its ‘Preview’ and ‘Background’ sections are merely Newsweek’s 
‘Periscope’ writ larger. It has been re-designed by an American 
designer who, I am told, is responsible for the appearance of Look. 
Maclean’s calls itself ‘Canada’s National Magazine’, and it makes 
a virtue of nationalism in the writing it publishes. But secretly one 
eye is turned to the South. There are good reasons for keeping it 
alive, and at least one reason is that it illustrates so perfectly the 
paradox inherent in being Canadian. 


5 


If Canadian magazines need subsidies, let them be subsidized. 
There are good reasons in our history and our situation for saying 
that. But let us have no restrictive regulations aimed at American 
magazines. There may be no question involved here of freedom 
of the press. But there is the enormously significant problem of a 
provincial society that must keep doors open to the best—and 
even to much that is not very good—that is offered to us from 
abroad. 

And, finally, a modest proposal for this Royal Commission. Let 
there be a small tax annually on all the advertising in Canadian 
magazines—in Time and The Reader’s Digest, in Saturday Night 
and Maclean’s, in The Tamarack Review and Canadian Art—and 
let the money, which would not be too insignificant, be given to 
the Canada Council. This fund should then be used to assist 
magazines that need support to stay alive, but the bulk of it should 
be used to establish and subsidize indefinitely one national, monthly 
publication of the type of Harper’s or The Atlantic Monthly. Any- 
one who doubts the wisdom of a direct subsidy for a magazine of 
this kind ought to read the American monthly Commentary (spon- 
sored by the American Jewish Committee) or the English monthly 
Encounter (sponsored by the Congress for Cultural Freedom). Or 
take the CBC and the National Film Board, which are subsidized 
and which have a decent tradition of biting the hand that feeds 
them. A modest proposal, but seriously intended. 
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MEXICAN SUITE 


1: STATE OF SONORA 


Thin country with the bright hard 
hide. Rain ricochets from adamantine 
ranges where wild peccaries 

scrabble, and clatters intact down baked 
ravines with morning shard 

of culverts and swart hill pine 

back to the sea. By noon sun cakes 
and over the river’s skeleton 

trucks flash and rattle 

under a glassy sky. Life crusts, 

a shell, 

on the surface or, like scale, flakes. 
Around the prickly 

pear to the tarmac 

boys skip like chestnuts, 

naked, or stricken 

wither to death across adobe sills. 


By puma-colored crossroads 
with names dry and implacable 
as locusts— 
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SIX POEMS 


Chirriones, Bacarac, 

Los Muertos— 

men pad weeklong after lean 

sheep and flinteyed goats through crack 
of thin dust between 

the joints of cactus- 

armoured land. 

Then in a Sunday of brassbands 

and firecrackers 

dance on slaphappy Auaraches 

through cobbled plazas 

till they drop down 

drunk to sleep on the radiant highway 
with scrannel chickens and the bony cows 
Or in stone towns that plead 

with the sun for softness— 

Hermosillo, La Palma, El Oasis— 
under the small beauties of peppertrees 
the leathered rancheros chew sinewy steaks 
and spit pomegranate seeds 

at the lustrous flies 


At dusk off Guaymas, where sharp- 
winged and zinc-white pelicans 

skim to the quick blaze of marlin 
leaping from sapphire swells, 

the fishermen turn backs gnarled 

as turtles on the day sizzling 

into the Sea of Cortez 

and point home for the lights diamonding 
in chalky huts on the timeless 

cliffs, their stark boats slapping 

over the flattening rollers that smack 
and are bounced back 

by the guano-glazed islands. 
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WAKE ISLAND 


/ 
From leagues of dark through empty clouds 
the unsupporting sea ( 
below, to cold neutrality ‘ 

of moon, all one and dead we come . 
a 


are clutched in a sudden nebula, sink 
to the warm amazement of life 
beacons, the human roar, strife T 

of surf, reef, the weeping terns 


And there is room enough and time ; 
beneath a postcard moon C 
to feel we glimpse in the lagoon s 
a fish or love, or sniff for history 0 
discoveries and wars, typhoons tl 
but scarcely time to thinx— a 
since here’s our coffee still to drink— \, 
upon the burning lake beneath G 
this crater lip, nor round its crowning : 
pointlessness of coral 
have we the urge to build a moral T 
Our plane waits by that hangar where ke 
a morning-glory writhes. Its seed B 
the same cold journey made to 
and may again as we who fade 
to leagues of dark before its bloom. 
V 
EL GRECO : ESPOLIO A 
The carpenter is intent on the pressure of his hand > 
on the awl, and the trick of pinpointing his strength ac 
through the awl to the wood, which is tough. 
He has no effort to spare for despoilings Pi 
or to worry if he’ll be cut in on the dice. jo 
His skill is vital to the scene, and the safety of the state. la 
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Anyone can perform the indignities; it is his hard arms 
and craft that hold the eyes of the convict’s women. 
There is the problem of getting the holes straight 

(in the middle of this shoving crowd) 

and deep enough to hold the spikes 

after they’ve sunk through those bared feet 

and inadequate wrists waiting behind him. 


The carpenter isn’t aware that one of the hands 

is held in a curious gesture over him— 

beseeching forgiveness for him, or blessing? — 

nor if he noticed the pose would he take time to be puzzled. 
Criminals come in all sorts, as anyone knows who makes crosses, 
are as mad or sane as those who decide on their killings. 
Our one at least has been quiet so far 

though they say he has talked himself into this trouble— 

a carpenter’s son who got notions of preaching. 

Well here’s a carpenter’s son who'll have carpenter’s sons, 
God willing, and build what’s wanted, temples or tables, 
mangers or crosses, and shape them decently, 

working alone in that firm and profound abstraction 

which blots out the bawling of rag-snatchers. 

To construct with hands, knee-weight, braced thigh, 

keeps the back turned from death. 

But it’s too late now for the other carpenter’s boy 

to return to this peace before the nails are hammered. 


VITUS BERING 


Asia eastward cannot end 

said the czar’s most loyal geographers. 
But that Danish farmboy knew the sea 
no less persistent than was he. 


Picked bones of schooners in the Baltic mud 
jointed them in a Kamchatkan spring 
launched a Gabriel with patchwork wings 
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untrumpeted into the sunrise, 

into a nothingness of fog and gull-cries. 
Fumbled north and bumped his packfloe sea, 
marked off Russia from infinity. 


Tenacious as the sleet he weathered home 
enlisted Cherikoff, St Paul, St Peter, 
somewhere eastward lay that farthest west. 


But the devil’s fog divided the Apostles, 

it was the Russian found America’s icy castles 
while God’s last and loneliest Norseman tacked 
from roaring ambush in the Aleutians back 
bare-ribbed and scurvy-scarred 

to the remotest islet he could give the czar. 
And patiently he froze there in a sandpit. 


Dead as he were soon the bellowing seabulls 
he created; the million sables 

bled a little slower. To keep the massacre 
exclusive, the czar’s most loyal geographers 
agreed that eastward Asia did not end. 


CAPTAIN COOK 


The sailor swaggering home to the Yorkshire moors 
his pouch carved from some unimaginable beast 
flashed him a South Sea shilling; like a javelin 

it split the old shop’s air. 

The draper’s boy exchanged it from the till 

and borrowed a book on navigation. 


First voyage, mouths burning 
from the weevils in the biscuits, 
charted New Zealand. 


Second, Antarctica, the bonewhite icefalls. 


Third, north from the Golden Gate 
to where nothing was certain on the maps 
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except that pike-straight giants’ channel 
cleaving the continent 
from Brobdingnag to Hudson’s Bay and home. 


What they found were kelp-snakes 

writhing ship-long on the water, 

a coast coldly smouldering. 

Over the drowned peaks heaved the seals. 
Land was a meaningless tramping of trees, 

a lanced army pacing them all summer. 

When it halted, the glaciers took over. 

The channel invited them up to the polar cap. 


On the northernest rock 

by the keening gulls and the furious emptiness 
he left a bottle 

with six silver tuppennies George III 1772. 


Beat back then past Friendly Cove 

past wild sweet song from painted mouths 
the great birds wooden on the dugout prows 
past the white feathers of peace 

the glistening cloaks of sea otter. 


Luffed, endured for that moment when 

stumbling seaward in the Hawaiian surf 

seeing already the sails run out, belly, 

and the blue highway stretching surely to Yorkshire 
he felt the spear leap through his back 

and sank to explore his last reef. 


PACHUCAN MINERS 


All day in a night of lurch, blast, 
bend, they have deepened the dark search 
their precortésian priests began 
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into the cold peak’s argent 
mysteries. Only the ore has risen 
into the tasselled wind and run 

on singing rails beneath the ardent 
sky to sorceries beyond their vision. 
But now another nugget sun 
himself is floated out of thought 
and, Orphic and helmeted as divers, 
are pressed upwards all the miners. 


Under thin stars by murky troughs 
white-eyed they spit, wash rockscurf off, 
turn without rancor from the guarded gate 
below the white Olympus of the gringos. 
Helmed still and wordless they tramp down 
base-metalled roadways to the town, 

stop where peons by their braziers 

shiver to sell them roasted maize. 

Yet like a defeated army still 

descend past blackened walls above 

the tree-abandoned valley till 

at the lowest street the doors of light 


peal out, tequila is a brightness 

in the throat, bottles and faces gleam, 
receive them in a sensible dream. 

In the cantinas helmets roll, 

backs fling upright, O now legs are male, 
are braced, each knotty pair, to hold 

up song and hurl it at the night, 

then step their own way down to where 


deep in her torchy den, 

snakes Toltecan looping in her ears, 

her crucifix agleam above the sheets, 
Eurydice reclines and hears 

the wild guitars, and daily waits 

the nightly rescue of her silver men. 
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A Game of Chess 


David did not answer. His eyes were following a squad, detailed 
for fatigue duty, marching three abreast, their implements tilted 
across their shoulders. Finally he turned his head, and the mousy 
light from the table-lamp made his eyes blink. 

‘I was wondering . . .” he began to say, but Ben exploded, 
‘Christ, when aren’t you? Since you were knee-high to a grass- 
hopper you’ve been carrying that poky look on your face.’ He 
strode over to him and tapped him on the shoulder. ‘Nothing will 
wash it off. Not even the army. Not even this damn, bloody mess 
of a war.’ Then smilingly: ‘All right, kid, what’s it about?’ 

Instead of replying, David said abruptly: ‘How about a game of 
chess? I'll tell you some other time?’ 

‘Sure. That’s what you came for.’ 

Ben dived under the bed, poked and squirmed between the 
valises, and after a few grunts emerged, holding a varnished oblong 
box in one hand and a chess-board in the other. David dumped the 
books and army pamphlets on the bed and straightened the table. 

‘Here I take another beating,’ he said cheerfully, settling himself 
into his chair. He arranged the shiny pieces slowly and methodi- 
cally. Across the hallway a radio was humming insistently. The 
occupant of the room was either gone out for the evening or fast 
asleep. 

‘Must we listen to that?’ David said irritably. ‘Can’t you turn the 
damn thing off? We haven’t got that noise in our barracks.’ 

Ben laughed. ‘I feel better now. I shan’t imagine you’re envying 
me. You see for yourself what I must put up with.’ 

David scowled, muttered something indistinctly, and picked up 
a book from the pile heaped on the bed. He began turning the 
pages aimlessly. For a few seconds neither of the brothers said a 
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A GAME OF CHESS 


word. The light from the table-lamp flooded the chess-board, 
illuminating the black and white squares and giving the pieces an 
almost soft, velvety appearance. One might imagine a military ball 
about to begin: the bishops with their sly, cruel mouths; the 
knights, impatient and arrogant. The pawns alone seemed uncon- 
cerned, like two rows of flunkeys awaiting the passage of the royal 
train. 

The radio from across the hallway still continued to hum, but 
now disconsolately, as if unsure of itself. And all of a sudden the 
hut door banged open; a loud, steady march of military boots 
began down the long hall. There was much laughter, and the loud 
voices blurred into meaningless screams. Then the noise from the 
trampling boots died down to an echo and as though the adjacent 
walls had absorbed it to themselves, disappeared. 

‘Your brother officers,’ David sneered, and jerked a thumb in 
the direction of the hallway. ‘A pack of drunken snobs.’ 

Ben looked at his brother quizzically and rubbed the scar on his 
heavy chin. It was a tiny scar, like the permanent nick from a 
razor. He always did that when he was annoyed. He let his an- 
noyance pass over and said nothing until David, giving a short, 
nervous, half-apologetic laugh, ventured: 

‘Don’t know what makes me so jumpy. It can’t be the army has 
been giving me real coffee, can it?’ 

‘There you go again,’ Ben said, trying to keep control over his 
voice. “The army, the army, always the army. What in the name 
of hell did you want to enlist for? The food is no good, the morale 
stinks, the officers are a pack of snobs, and Churchill has made 
a bargain with the devil. What’s got into you anyway?’ 

‘For Chrissake, don’t lecture me,’ David muttered. He avoided 
his brother’s eyes. 

T’m not,’ Ben retorted. Then, more gently: “When I see you 
staring into space as you often do, I say to myself, “David is an 
intellectual. Right now, he’s probably pulverizing Hegel.” And 
I'm envious, because I can’t pulverize Mickey Mouse. Don’t stop 
me! Listen to me! There are many times when I’ve said to myself, 
“I wish I had my kid brother’s brain. He knows everything and 
what he doesn’t know he wants to know.” But lately ....’ 

‘You’ve had some doubts!’ David angrily broke in. Even to him- 
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self, as angry as he was, his words sounded menacing. He felt the 
blood draining from his cheeks. ‘So what! So who cares! You can 
stuff your opinion . . . .’ He regarded Ben’s placid, expressionless 
face, and provoked by it still more, sneered: “When one is in the 
driver’s seat, everything looks different. Without that serge and 
a batman....’ 

‘You've said enough, David,’ his brother said quietly. “Did you 
come to play chess or to shout your fool head off?’ 

When Ben was really angered he spoke quietly. He simply froze 
up. His face became sombre and his eyes, usually good-natured, 
lost their laughter and assumed a dull, perplexed expression. David 
began to reproach himself; he hadn’t meant to quarrel with his 
brother. He loved him in a mixed-up way for his warm, inclusive 
nature—because he had nothing to fear from him. And s0, still 
averting his eyes from Ben’s face, he said: ‘Hell, you always get 
me wrong.’ He tried to laugh but failed, and that added a little to 
each other’s irritation. ‘Can’t you stand a bit of gaff, Herr 
Lieutenant?’ 

Ben said nothing, but removing a rook from the chess-board 
began to drum the table with it. After all, David was his brother. 
Still, at twenty-two .... 

‘My move.’ David hesitated for a moment before he pushed the 
king’s pawn two squares forward. 

‘H’m. Rather orthodox.’ 

‘Let me worry about it,’ David exclaimed. A thick frown settled 
on his forehead, dividing it neatly. 

The game progressed slowly, the fortunes of battle changing with 
every move. After a while the chess-men, black against white, were 
strewn over the board in clustering groups or outposts, making a 
pattern whose secret only the tense players could know. Ben 
marched his two knights well into the enemy’s territory. He was 
excited to find that his position was nearly impregnable, enabling 
him while the game was still young to take the offensive and to 
drive David’s men out of one pill-box after another. O yes, tonight 
it was different. Tonight, surely, he would win. He scratched his 
razor-nick of a scar and chewed at his unlit pipe. 

Why had he never won before? What was the matter with him 
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A GAME OF CHESS 


anyway? In all the years that he had played his younger brother he 
had never succeeded in wresting a single game from him. ‘Incred- 
ible,’ his friends would say sympathetically whenever he told them 
he had chalked up another defeat; one of them suggested he drug 
or slug his brother before he sat down to play the next game with 
him. But it was no joke. One night he had managed to clinch a 
draw. That was many years ago. His failure had become a family 
legend. When his sisters wanted to be especially spiteful they 
would say: “You do such and such—just like you play chess.’ It 
hurt too. He felt it carried the connotation of mental inferiority. 
And when his mother, a well-meaning, obtuse woman, tried to 
laugh it off for him—well, it made it worse. 

‘What can you expect?’ she would say. ‘David is a student and 
you, heaven be praised, earn a good living. We can’t all be as 
clever as David.’ 

And David had been sent on to college because he was nimble- 
witted, and when he won the debate that year, Mrs. Bierbrier 
fussed about it to the family for weeks afterwards. She would tell 
the story to anyone willing to listen of how David had stood up on 
the platform looking like the Prime Minister in his rented black 
tuxedo and how the audience had applauded his speech noisily. 
Even when he barely scraped through the year, his mother excused 
him saying, ‘David reads so much, he hasn’t time for studies.’ 

He, Ben, had gone straight into business. No one expected him 
to do anything else. There was nothing sensational about him. He 
had none of his brother’s restless energy about him. He was slow 
and plodding and cautious. He was incapable of making an 
epigram. In politics he was a Conservative, perhaps as a reaction 
to David’s speechifying about the wrongs done to the proletariat. 
A Marxist, David talked politics by the hour with intense young 
men like himself. Their clothes had the same unaired quality his 
did; their cheeks, the same unhealthy colour. Whenever he saw 
his brother with them, Ben felt irritated but kept his peace as long 
as David didn’t try to draw him into a discussion. To all of David's 
ranting about the nobility of the working-class and their election as 


harbingers of utopia, Ben repeated a quip he had picked up in the 
office: “The masses are asses!’ 
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“You can go to hell,’ David would fling back at him. 





‘Too many red-hot communists there,’ Ben would reply. It had 


become the standard exchange between them. 

When the war started, without saying a word to anyone, Ben 
went down to the huge armory on Craig Street and enlisted in the 
Signal Corps. After six months in one of the country’s army camps 
he had been sent to Brockville to try for a commission. Now a 
lieutenant, he was stationed in Vimy where David, also in the 
Signal Corps, was learning to operate a wireless set. David had 
enlisted only after the German armies were half-across the plains 
of Russia. 

‘Are you going to move that piece today or tomorrow?’ David 
asked sarcastically. 

‘All in good time,’ Ben said. And making a flank movement 
with his rook he had the satisfaction of seeing his young brother 
wince. 

‘Not bad,’ David said slowly. 

On looking up from the board Ben saw that David's face, usually 
mobile, had become set as if the facial muscles had been stretched. 
His eyes actually looked frightened. 

I’ve got his wind up, Ben thought; but he said nothing and 
waited for David’s next play. It was a bad move. Opening his centre 
to two possible lines of attack, it sapped his whole system of 
defence. The initiative had now passed to Ben who was trying to 
manage his excitement. Easv now, he told himself. The game isn’t 
over yet. Twice before the same thing had happened and each 
time Ben, through carelessness or some prickling of inferiority, had 
made a stupid move that had lost him the game. He read in David's 
eyes that he expected him to do it again this time, but he knew he 
wouldn’t, that he was going to remain alert and cautious and that 
he was going to drive that slow, methodical brain of his until he 
had achieved victory. ‘My first,’ he almost exulted aloud but 
checked himself and looked up as if he expected the unuttered 
words to come to him from the wall opposite. His breathing came 
heavily, like that of a wrestler in another’s tenacious grip; together 
with the insistant hum from the radio across the hallway it made 
the silence heavy, ominous. 

‘Check!’ 
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David countered effectively. 

‘I don’t care a button whether I win or lose,’ David said. 

‘I don’t believe you,’ Ben rejoined. 

They were brothers. 

And then without warning David got up, said he was taking 
time out. He began to pace up and down the room, pausing to 
re-arrange some books on the dresser. After a while he sat down 
and mechanically began to rub his palms against his tunic as if to 
dry the sweat on them. There wasn’t a drop of blood in his cheeks. 
He turned to Ben: 

‘You once asked me why I enlisted. I'll tell you why.’ 

Ben knocked the ashes from his pipe. There was something 
final and self-assured about his movement as he did so, but he 
did not intend it to be irritating. He cleared his throat. 

‘You enlisted because Russia was attacked. Isn’t that the 
reason?’ 

David stared for a moment at his brother as if he were trying 
to recollect something and then said vehemently: “Yes, of course! 
Before the Soviets got into it, this was just another filthy imperialist 
swindle. Same as the last one. A bloody scramble for markets, for 
cheap labour and big profits.’ 

‘And what about the unemployed? The war was sprung to kill 
them off. You forgot to add that one, David.’ 

‘Very, very clever . . . it’s still a good explanation. Do you 
know a better one? What about the Depression? There was no 
money then. But there’s lots now, eh? Everyone is working. Why? 
Just answer me that one!’ 

‘Tm a soldier,’ Ben smiled, ‘not a speech-maker. That’s your 
department.’ 

‘To hell with you! It’s morons like you that have gotten us into 
this mess. Sure, you'll do your duty all right. But ask you to think 
—that’s too hard. It’s much easier to die nobly, isn’t it, brother?’ 

Ben filled his pipe carefully and lit it. He wasn’t the least bit 
ruffed. They had had such arguments before and David’s vocabu- 
lary of abuse, he knew, was an extensive one. Everyone was out of 
step but David. Besides, it was growing late. He was anxious to 
finish the game. 

‘Is that what you wanted to tell me?’ Ben said quietly. 
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David was silent for a moment. ‘No. . . no, that wasn’t it at all.’ 
Then, more softly and as if he were explaining to an invisible 
audience, he said: ‘Big words don’t fool anyone. You’re found out 
eventually .... Hell, Ben, can’t you guess?’ 

Startled, Ben looked up. 

‘Guess what?’ 

It was as though one of the chess-men had spoken. 

‘I couldn’t make her suffer any more. When I told her I wanted 
to break the engagement, she cried. I tried to explain myself to 
her, but it was too late. Anyhow she wouldn’t listen. She just kept 
crying hysterically and her eyes became swollen and I hated her 
because I pitied her and because she made me make her suffer.’ 

“You didn’t love Bella. You loved her loving you.’ 

“You think that was it, then?’ 

‘I do. You did the right thing. A broken engagement is better 
than a messy divorce.’ 

‘But maybe I did love love. Maybe I loved her without knowing 
it... . Hell, I’m all mixed up.’ 

Ben scratched his Army Regulations close-cropped head in per- 
plexity. Slow-thinking and phlegmatic, he was troubled but not 
stirred into active sympathy by his brother’s outburst. Its begin- 
nings lay in a complex of emotions too remote from his own ex- 
perience. He recalled a sentence he had marked in a recent article 
in the Reader’s Digest and ventured: 

‘One should not be too hard on oneself.’ 

Completely ignoring him, David went on as if in a trance: 

‘There was nothing left between us except her suffering. She'd 
begin to cry after I had humiliated her and her tears would make 
me pity her. Then I'd take her in my arms and feel happy such a 
warm bond existed between us.’ David pulled his lips into an 
ugly, ironic grimace. ‘Real love and sympathy. Yah.’ 

‘I see, but why did you... .’ 

‘Hell, it was the only way I could establish any tie between us. 
Through misery. Do you see now why I enlisted?’ 

Ben said nothing. He was thinking of a witticism his brilliant 
and erratic brother had made on another occasion: ‘We are 
punished not for our sins but for our stupidity.’ 
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As though he’d read Ben’s thought, David continued: ‘I even 
thought myself a superior person because I had those feelings. 
What was the truth? I was a sentimental weakling in the grip of a 
ruthless bitch bent on having me fertilize her ovaries. What a farce! 
Did I say I loved her? Listen carefully. . . . I loathed her for being 
too ugly and insensitive to permit me to go on playing my role 
to the end.’ 

‘What role? I don’t understand,’ Ben said. 

David looked at his brother incredulously. ‘Didn’t I explain? 
I guess I didn’t. I imagined myself some kind of glorious saviour to 
the unmarriageable, the crippled. . . . You know how hideous 
she was.’ 

‘She wasn’t all that bad,’ Ben said reasonably. 

David gave an unpleasant laugh. ‘My role as saviour was com- 
pletely lost on her. The bitch was too complacent to ever imagine 
I was making a sacrifice. I think that hurt me most of all.’ 

‘H’m. You remind me of what you once said about Trotsky.’ 

‘What?’ David said sharply. He was always on his guard when 
his brother entered into, for him, the forbidden territory of the 
Revolution. For he always came as a spy, as an enemy ready to 
mock and jeer. 

‘He’d be willing to die for the Revolution, you said, if there 
were enough people to see him do it.’ 

‘Lenin said that, not I.’ 

‘Your god.’ 

David looked at his brother for a long time. Then he brought 
out slowly, “What’s the use of talking? . . . Why doesn’t somebody 
put a bullet through my stupid head?’ 

‘Why does he have to dramatize everything?’ Ben thought. “Why 
can’t he see things as they really are? Always the big production.’ 
He was impatient to finish the game which nothing except an 
idiotic blunder on his part could now keep him from winning. He 
had at last done it . . . or just about. Victory was not far away. 
Tonight he would wipe out the disgrace, the humiliation of many 
years. The thought crossed his mind that perhaps his brother was 
stalling, shrewdly and intentionally, so that the game would not be 
finished. He regarded David’s face and concluded—with a twinge 
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of self-reproach for his suspiciousness and egotism—that his suf- 
fering was genuine. 

‘I still think you’re too hard on yourself,’ Ben said, wondering 
how he could decently get David to make his move. 

Slowly David lifted his head and looked directly at him. ‘Not the 
meek, but the stolid shall inherit the earth. I'll always be a failure. 
They gave me a chance at a commission same as you. But you can’t 
get it by knowing how to spell “dipsomaniac”. Thought without 
action is a disease. There’s one of my epigrams. But mine’s only a 
verbal cleverness.’ And then David added bitterly: ‘Maybe I should 
try something simple, like basket-weaving.’ 

‘It’s not that bad,’ Ben said, trying to put both concern and 
encouragement into his rather flat voice. He recalled his mother’s 
pride in David and the many years of unsuccessful chess-playing 
against him. He was surprised to find himself growing irritable. 

David had gotten up to pace the room again. When he sat down 
he was still agitated but the blood had returned to his cheeks. He 
looked at him thoughtfully for a moment. 

‘Surprised?’ 

‘By what?’ 

‘By what I told you, of course.’ 

‘A little. I hadn’t figured you quite like that. Maybe what you 
need is a week-end pass.’ 

David flung out his arms. “You're hopeless, Ben.’ 

“Why am I hopeless?’ 

‘The world belongs to people like you—not a scrap of useless 
imagination.” 

‘More compliments.’ There was only the faintest trace of 
sarcasm in Ben’s voice. David’s wretchedness was written too 
plainly on his face. 

‘A hundred times each day I say to myself, “What if I were to 
drop out of this meaningless brown river?” Drop to the bottom, so 
to speak. Who would notice me? But they do. They never stop 
noticing you. Even when you’re a dead pigeon, there’s someone 
who takes your number down: a corporal having . . . . Ha! Ha! 

. . . Bella’s face.’ 

‘You're nuts,’ Ben said. His patience was almost at an end. He 
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A GAME OF CHESS 


wanted to say to his brother what an ass he thought him, what an 
immature, melodramatic fool. What he said was: 

‘You know better than anyone, David, what this war’s about. 
It seems to me you're an individualist. Despite your fine talk 
about....’ 

‘Say it! Despite my fine talk about humanity I can’t lose myself. 
Is that it? I’ve said that to myself a thousand times. I haven’t your 
stolid nature, Ben. When I march in a platoon I feel I’m suffocat- 
ing. I could beat the soldiers who surround me. I could kill them 
for being so sheeplike.’ With the side of his palm David flicked a 
pawn so that it toppled over and rolled about noisily on the board. 
‘That’s the way I feel. As useless and insignificant as that.’ 

And then because it somehow didn’t look right to see that pawn 
sprawling on the chess-board, David picked it up and stood it 
upright on its proper square. As if the movement of his arm had 
crystallized his thoughts, he said: 

‘Let’s finish the game. It’s my move. At least I can still beat you 
at chess.’ 

‘I’ve got this game sewn up,’ Ben said. 

‘All the same, I'll win it,’ David said. Looking as if his life hung 
in the balance, he moved his queen forward. 

‘Your move now,’ he said sullenly. 

Ben’s hand hovered uncertainly over his pieces. 

‘What’s the matter, can’t you make up your mind how you want 
to lose?’ David jeered. 

Ben stared straight in front of him, as if at a spot directly above 
his brother’s head. He touched his scar reflectively, wavered for 
another instant, and then pulled back his rampaging knight. It was 
a disastrous move. 

He heard his brother crow: “That’s the slip I was waiting for! 
You've done it again.’ 

Fifteen minutes later the game was over, with David once more 
the unbeaten victor. 

‘I’m still the champion,’ David said. 

“You always were,’ Ben said quietly. 


There was a moment’s silence. David glanced at the alarm clock 
on the dresser. 
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‘How about a short walk?’ 

‘Sure,’ Ben said. ‘Sure.’ 

They put on their army greatcoats and strode into the passage- 
way. It was a sharp, cold night. The other huts looked like a herd 
of animals immobilized on a trek by the snow and biting frost. 
Outside the door of the officers’ hut they could still hear the | 
radio’s soft, disconsolate hum. 

‘I guess I’ll have to let you win a game some day,’ David shouted, 
the snow crunching under the tread of his heavy boots. 

‘I guess you will,’ Ben called back. And David knew his brother 
was breathing heavily into the collar of his greatcoat as a succession 
of vaporous jets rose and disappeared across his shoulders. 
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The Limits of 
Nationalism in 
Canadian Music 


Every folk song is a piece of folk history, living, vivid, full of 
colour, truth, revealing the whole life of a people. GOGOL. 

Some people still think the reason Canada has no national school 
of music which would distinguish us in the world’s ears is because 
no Canadian composer has been bright enough to utilize Canada’s 
folk music properly. They might as well give up the idea at once. 
Canada may not have produced her Beethoven yet, but she will 
certainly never produce her Smetana. 

When the fire of nationalism swept through Europe a hundred 
and fifty years ago, there was good reason for composers to get 
enthusiastic about employing local musical idiom to stimulate 
native pride. The process, which is still going on today under the 
Communists, was welcomed because it offered an opportunity to 
explore the rich harmonic and rhythmic resources of a new kind 
of music previously ignored by the sophisticated classical com- 
poser. Now that Canada is beginning to assert her national profile 
more vigorously, apologists will soon perhaps call on the Canadian 
composer to play his part in building Canada into a country with 
more than geographical identity by writing more truly Canadian 
music. Before they begin they ought to know why they will not 
get the response they expect from Canadian composers. Few Cana- 
dian composers have preoccupied themselves with folk music (the 
exceptions are almost all French) and even they are beginning to 
by-pass this most obvious path to international recognition by 
turning to the more stimulating problems musical composition 
offers. 
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The reasons for this curt dismissal have to do with both society 
in general and the nature of folk music in particular. Let us first 
look at the social question. 1 am aware that there are still collectors 
who claim Canada has a vast reservoir of indigenous folk music, 
They ought to compare their collections with those of the British 
Isles, France, the Basque country and Germany, from which most 
of ours springs. Moreover, owing to our common background, 
the large bulk of Canadian folk music, at least that of the English- 
speaking part of the country, is practically indistinguishable from 
that of the United States. American folk music, once utilized with 
great novelty, though not without considerable modification by 
composers such as Copland, has by now been done to death by 
Hollywood. Even Copland has dropped the idea. 

Our truly indigenous and uncounterfeiting folk music is the 
music of our Indians and Eskimos, but for ethnic and historical 
reasons it is not our music and cannot be expected to signify any 
more to us than that of any society which is not ours. Experiments 
at utilizing it, notably by the Toronto composer John Weinzweig 
who collected much Eskimo music, have come to self-acknowl- 
edged failure, partly for this reason, and partly because the Eski- 
mos are such an astonishingly unmusical race that the composer 
really has to wring his material to make it musically presentable. 
There is a marked similarity between an Eskimo singing and Sir 
Winston Churchill clearing his throat. 

Ethnomusicologists point out the tendency of the higher-de- 
veloped societies to shift from the habit of entertaining themselves 
musically to that of being entertained by someone else. It is this 
that makes the profession of music possible. It is this too, which 
when carried to extremes blunts a people’s devotion to the music 
of their ancestors. In Canada this tendency may be seen in its 
extremest form. From the social point of view it must be admitted 
that, whether our folk music ever was the genuine expression of 
our people, it is no longer so today. We have yielded to a substitute 
—the American popular song. How many Canadians, once they 
get past the opening strophes of ‘Alouette’ or “The Squid Jiggin’ 
Ground’, can go on? How many know, say, three other folk songs 
besides these? How many have ever sung a folk song at a public 
gathering in their lives? The English are further removed from 
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their background than the French. For this reason the French 
composer may be forgiven to some extent for trying to get folk 
music into the concert hall. There are places in Quebec where 
one can still be astonished at the alacrity with which folk songs 
are sung, and the fertility of the singer’s imagination at adding new 
strophes to his song. This apparently is true of parts of the 
Maritimes as well. The cities have settled for the juke box. 

A nationalist composer needs moral support. It is essential, if he 
is to employ folk music in symphonic works, that the audience be 
able to participate by having been familiar with the music in its 
original state. This need not amount to knowing the song by heart; 
rather to feeling it in one’s bones as something that belongs in one’s 
life—something that might occur to one tramping along a deserted 
road or fighting his country’s battles across seas. There was a time 
in antiquity when certain modes, merely by their being sounded, 
indicated something to an audience—meant bravery or love or 
ribaldry—whether the listener knew the exact tune that was being 
played or not; and this feature still exists in certain parts of the 
world today, for instance India or the Balkans. It represents the 
most advanced kind of audience-awareness that the nationalist 
composer could desire, and guarantees an acute ear to the meaning 
of the music he is using as basis. Canadian audiences could not be 
expected to participate in this way. 

It may be objected here that nothing deters nationalist music 
from being enjoyed internationally. For this the composer takes 
credit. It is his art that has lifted the songs and dances of his 
people from the parochial and flung them into the great gamut of 
time and the world. But one must still assume that nationalist 
music is best appreciated by those who have known it in all forms 
from childhood up. Smetana is still performed more often in Prague 
than in Winnipeg. 

There is, I think, another reason than her urbanity for Canada’s 
lack of interest in what native music she possesses, and it is perhaps 
the same reason as that for her backwardness in the arts generally. 
The first emigrants to Canada were philistines. They were men of 
energy and vision, but they were culturally bankrupt. The vast 
majority came not to propagate European culture but to escape it, 
and this hostility to the fine arts has, though we hope it is now 
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overcome, nevertheless left us suspicious of the value of the culture 
we do possess and reluctant to do much about making it more 
distinctively our own. This contention, though it may seem over- 
drawn to many, can be endorsed with facts from the field of music, 
There are now a little over 160 members of the Canadian Folk 
Music Society (including those who are members of the Inter- 
national Folk Music Council), most of them entertainers or col- 
lectors; in other words, people with a professional or semi- 
professional interest in our native music. In Romania, to take an 
arbitrary example for comparison, 500 thousand amateur folk 
musicians take part each year in competitions, the finals of which 
are held in Bucharest and are participated in by some 4,000 
finalists. Take another example to show that the high development 
of our society has not simply meant a shift to a more sophisticated 
concern for our national musical affairs, The Canadian League of 
Composers, founded a few years ago for the promotion of Cana- 
dian music, has been on the verge of foundering ever since its 
formation because nowhere can a Canadian audience be found 
large enough to fill even half an auditorium to hear what it has to 
offer. This ignorance and lack of concern for Canadian music in 
both its rustic and refined forms is the first objection to any com- 
poser’s utilizing folk music in the creation of a national school of 
musical thought. Why employ Canadian folk music if it signifies 
nothing to Canadian audiences? Why, in fact, if no audience exists 
at all? 


II 


The other, and more professional, objection has to do with the 
nature of folk music itself. Folk music is a genuine expression of 
sentiment, perhaps (at least Tolstoy would have us think so) the 
most genuine to be encountered in the entire sphere of music. For 
this reason it is, in itself, perfect. The serious composer who 
employs it scarcely hopes to improve it, rather to set it circulating 
among a wider, international audience. The motive is often socio- 
logical. It is no accident that the great period of nationalism in 
music corresponded with a time when the smaller countries of 
Europe were struggling for their independence. Nevertheless, once 
the composer begins work, he must see music in its own terms 
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alone; sociological notions, no matter how pressing or elevated, 
fall to the background. He analyses his material to see just what 
gives it its unique flavour. It may be a certain expressive interval 
of embellishment, a unique rhythmic gesture or drive, its range, 
pitch, the timbre of the instrument it is played on, or the mode in 
which it is conceived. Any or all of these may contribute to its 
musical character. Once he has discovered this he can decide how 
best to utilize it—which features must be left alone to speak for 
themselves, and which could use the additional support his craft 
and imagination can give them. 

It may seem curious, but there is no reason to assume that a 
simple musical masterpiece will fare well when fed to an entire 
orchestra. An orchestra is more difficult to please than a balladeer. 
Each instrument in the orchestra must be provided with the kind of 
music that is characteristic of it. If there is nothing of characteristic 
interest for an instrument, its presence will only thicken, never 
enhance the effect. ‘God Save the Queen’ is a good example of a 
tune with a minimum of characteristic value; for this reason it 
always sounds better played on the piano where one is spared the 
labour of redundant instruments. Some folk musics, high in 
rhythmic vitality, melodic flexibility and harmonic interest, provide 
practically every instrument with something characteristic. Cana- 
dian folk music falls inexpressibly below, say, Hungarian or 
Spanish folk music in its ability to fulfill these instrumental 
requirements. 

But a greater problem concerning folk music is a general prob- 
lem. The most fundamental concern of the serious composer is 
form, and it is precisely in relation to form that folk music reveals 
its inadequacy. Broadly speaking, occidental folk music has certain 
universally discernible characteristics. Much folk music is con- 
nected with the dance or ritual and thus possesses a regular metri- 
cal plan. This does not mean there is no rhythmical change—the 
tempo may increase as in the celebrated ‘Sicilian Tarantella’, or it 
may consist of contrasting sections such as the juxtaposed ‘Pavane’ 
and ‘Galliard’—but once the rhythmic pattern is established it 
remains metrically unvaried throughout. Similarly most folk music 
is strophic, a certain melodic phrase or group of phrases being re- 
peated ad infinitum. It is through repetition that a piece of music 
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becomes memorable, and with folk music, which is seldom written 
down, memorability is a large factor. All this gives folk music a 
two-dimensional shape, like a fascinating wallpaper pattern that 
repeats itself endlessly. Ideally, folk music could go on infinitely, 
reaching no point of termination. This may be experienced on 
observing the inability of folk musicians to provide satisfactory 
endings to their pieces, logical terminations toward which the music 
seemed inevitably propelled from the very outset. 

Specifically, the task of the adapter of folk music is to add the 
third dimension without destroying the other two. In music the 
third dimension is form. Form creates foreground and background, 
it isolates special particles of the music for our special considera- 
tion, it manipulates them and allows us to see them from many 
angles. When a classical composer begins the development section 
of a symphony, what he does in reality is to sculpture the material 
of his exposition in the round so that we may come to know it more 
thoroughly. With folk music there is little possibility of this, for in 
order to expand a musical idea one must be free to alter the tempi, 
introduce harmonic variety, fragmentate the melodies or develop 
them contrapuntally. Arnold Schénberg in an essay entitled ‘The 
Folkloristic Symphony’* puts the problem thus: ‘Structurally, there 
never remains in popular tunes an unsolved problem, the conse- 
quences of which will show up only later. The segments of which 
it consists do not need much of a connective; they can be added by 
juxtaposition, because of the absence of variance in them. There is 
nothing in them that asks for expansion.’ The composer is not 
needed here. What is needed is simply an adapter. To demonstrate 
the difference Schénberg goes on to show how all the principal 
themes of the first movement of Beethoven’s ‘Fifth Symphony’ are 
structurally derived from the basic ‘fate knocking at the door’ 
motive, how they are all related rhythmically and harmonically, and 
how each constitutes an organic extension of the others, so that 
each contributes to the formal unity of the movement. He con- 
cludes by asserting that he cannot think of a single example of 
folkloristic music in which subordinate ideas are derived from the 
original theme in order to lay the basis for form. For the serious 


*The Folkloristic Symphony’ in Style and Idea by Arnold Schonberg. 
Williams and Norgate, London, 1951. 
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composer form does not mean strophic repetition; it means organic 
growth. It is the difference between building the average house 
with a number of identically shaped bricks and constructing, say, 
Cologne cathedral with its interplay of Gothic arches, large, small, 
elliptic, triangular, functional, and ornate. The problem of trying 
to make something formally enterprising out of a folk song is the 
problem of trying to indicate perspective with a single line. There 
can be no completely satisfactory solution. Either the composer 
must take liberties with his material—break it into germinal ideas, 
in which case the beauty and meaning of the original would be 
impaired or destroyed; or he must be content merely to transcribe 
his material and force his creative imagination to be still. 

It might be interesting to trace briefly the attempts made by 
various composers to reach a compromise on this point. When the 
spirit of nationalism invaded the various countries of eastern 
Europe, composers were at first inclined to be content with literal 
transcriptions of the melodies of their peoples. This was enough, 
for the new modes and rhythmic élan of folk music was a sparkling 
novelty for the concert hall. Glinka’s music is largely of this simple, 
adapted kind. Later it became necessary to rhapsodize over the 
material: now it was louder, now softer, now on one instrument, 
now by the entire orchestra, now in the minor, now in the major, 
while underneath the texture became more complex, suggestive 
perhaps of rural scenery or rustic social gatherings. But the funda- 
mental tune was never altered or fragmentated. Smetana comes to 
mind. There is more profound organization and development in the 
Hungarian Rhapsodies of Liszt, but then they sound less folksy for 
this. George Enesco created in his popular ‘Romanian Rhapsody 
No. 1’ an illusion of development, while in reality it is simply 
composed of a confection of folk tunes juxtaposed and solidified by 
Enesco’s extraordinary inventiveness in the bridge passages. This 
work has building power not because it is well-knit formally, but 
rather because Enesco had the intelligence to arrange his tunes in 
an order from slow to fast, soft to loud. The tunes themselves are 
never altered and thematically they have nothing to do with one 
another. The most serious attempt at elaborating a folk melody was 
probably made by Kodaly in his ‘Peacock Variations’, a cycle of 
variations on a Hungarian folk song. Here the theme is dissected, 
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dispersed, and first one feature and then another is held up for our 
special consideration until, just as it disappears altogether in a 
gigantic maze of orchestral counterpoint, it is brought forth osten- 
tatiously by the full orchestra in its original form with lavish 
harmonization. My own feeling is that this work, though delightful, 
is a failure, partly because Kodaly cannot rid himself of the Liszt- 
Strauss orchestral palette—deadly to folk music—and partly be- 
cause the tune sounds much more convincing when sung by a 
Hungarian schoolgirl as I have heard it than at any point through- 
out this extensive work. 

Bartok’s approach to folk music is highly individual and repre- 
sents at once the furthest extreme and yet the most authentic at- 
tempt to remain faithful to both the original music and his own 
aristic integrity. Aside from his many literal transcriptions of folk 
music, none of his music escaped the influence of his years in the 
field. I have before me a map showing the extent of his folklore 
expeditions in Hungary and the Balkans. Each dot on the map 
represents a separate expedition to some community or other 
where he patiently noted down and recorded for later comparative 
study the music sung to him by the peasants. There are 234 dots 
on the map. They cover Romania, Hungary, Slovakia, Servia, and 
Ruthenia. Bartok’s method of employing folk music in his own 
works was unique. He would isolate a special melodic or rhythmic 
gesture and, using no more than that as a basis, would begin to 
compose, varying it in every conceivable way his fertile imagina- 
tion led him, always conscious of building it into something, 
conscious of its power of becoming as well as its nobility of being. 
Bartok resolved the problem by extraction. 

Why doesn’t some Canadian composer do the same? Partly 
because Bartok had the Balkans, one of the most fertile areas of 
folk music in the world as a field of study. Bartok was also a genius. 
Canada, as I said at the beginning, is thinly supplied with folk 
music that we could call our own, and what is ours is of such a 
character that it would not easily have tempted the imagination of 
even a Bartok. As far as our own composers go, we may or may 
not have a composer we could proudly refer to as ‘Canadian’. If the 
public would open its ears to them it would find out. 
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MAGDA 


At first, you bared your soul to me. 
Now you bare your body. 





Your thighs are soft and supple. 
Your breasts, circular and firm, 
Are fragrant hillocks. 


Corrupt is your soul, complex. 
Your body knows many tricks. 
In both there’s ecstasy. 


After the delights in bed, 
This is what you and I said: 
“Belovéd, you look radiant.” 
I: “It was the morning exercise.” 
“Don’t be frivolous, don’t.” 













I gazed at you and thought: 
Of the two, you are the more wise. 


IRVING LAYTON 


TODAY I AM A MAN 


Said Hartley Feinblutt 
(adenoids & chocolate mints) 
to me, his teacher 

in literature: 

though my father 

never read a word of poetry 
and can’t even spell 

he owns a block of apartments 
in Westmount 

the wind won’t topple 






IRVING LAYTON 
and he lives on Summit Circle. 


And next year, Sir, 
when I’m thirteen, 

he says I'll have my Bar 
at the Sheraton. 


After that [ll be a man. 


IRVING LAYTON 


FOR PROF. F. M. HEICHELHEIM 


Heine ended as an unhappy exile in Paris 
and as a living corpse. D’ Annunzio died 
after having lost his reason . .. What will 
life and death have in store for Irving 
Layton? Jewish Standard, June 1, 1960. 


Though the good professor 
doesn’t come out 

and say so in so many words 
(delicacy, no doubt) 

he’d like to see me stretched out 
on a mattress grave, 

a marasmic Heine; or raving 
like that other lapsed Jew, 
D’Annunzio. 


My health, my joy, 
offend him; and my opinions 
which are not like his. 


His are the correct ones, 

all of them good; 

taken from the Ethics of the Fathers 
and from Talmud. 


IRVING LAYTON 
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CRITICAL IMPROVISATIONS 
ON MARGARET AVISON’S 
“WINTER SUN’ 


In the beginning was the Word. 
Let us begin then with the word. Start with discrete particles. 
Look at the bricks. 


My house, she says, is made of old newspapers. 


But newspapers, like poems are made of words. Let us look at 
the words. 


2 


Epithets are significant in poetry. Here are some of her favourites: 
odd, curious, brave, bleak, deft, forlorn, fair, desolate, precious, 
Muscovite, wry. A strange, courtly, almost Spenserian flavour. Re- 
mark a few other words: fabrique, old Mutabilitie, remarked, 
iwis, and the exclamation but soft! and we'd be well into the Wood 
of Error. Better stop, turn round, look again, and pick another 
batch—words and phrases these: patch of altitude, ultimate Re- 
cipient, administrative wing, winnowed navigators, quilted tumulus, 
bullshop, moustache-cup, micro-astronomical amaze. Time wobbles, 
we appreciate, and space is telescoped. The diction is as modern 
as it is archaic. 
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3 


Predicates and copulas give us concepts. She stars an unlikely 
young verb in a difficult part: Daydreams . . . disk woodenly; 
Clenches the green-blue Bow; He stood, and gnarled silently. She 
arranges unexpectedly happy marriages between impossible sub- 
stantives and unrecommended adjectives: Horning farness, These 
packaged us-es; This rabbinical gloss—a working pun. 

Wrenched out of context these fall harshly on the understanding. 
Epithets, of course, make phrases; predicates sentences. They 
create a harmony, or cry out for one. Put these words and phrases 
into their place in the jigsaw of the poems and they take on a 
radiance, or impart one. They lead to image, conceit, and 
apothegm. 


4 


Imagery is physical; conceit is intellectual. Here they often fuse, 
But let us isolate the sensory perception first. All the senses are 
pressed into service. Light and sight are so sharp they hurt, hence 
such painful felicities as pinpoint multiple sunrise. Colours are 
minutely distinguished, and we have purple-blue, green-blue, old 


snapshot-blue, slick-paper blues and greens. This last describes the 
flanks of mountains. In one short poem (Banff) the eye discrimi- 
nates between pencil-blue, Chalk blue, green-blue, milk-green, 
white, blazing white, blazing keen, and Anthracite. Shellack orange 
in one poem is separated in another from the colour of a horse 
seen as thin-coloured as oranges ripened in freight cars . . . The 
tactile senses and the sense of smell are almost as accurate as 
sight. Things I can’t know I smell. She speaks of a mushroom and 
root-cellar coolness and notes the impingement of an urban culture 
on the country by observing that The toasted evening spells City to 
hayrick. 


5 


The metaphysical conceit arises when nice distinctions in the realm 
of sensation are made to imply value judgements on things seen or 
felt, as they do when these are man-made things, not ‘Nature’. 
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Here, for example, is how the coming of darkness at twilight over 
the shanties on a city’s water-front is recorded: 


Lost, like the committing of sins 

crag-shapes are sediment, 

chopped down, minced, poured to pave 
the shelving 

parade ground for pinioned grotesques 

in the pink shadow-lengthening 

barracks of evening. 


Here the way things are seen and communicated is criticism 
(examination, interrogation, evaluation) as well as perception. 
The result is to transform perception into vision. 

The success with which this is sometimes achieved is seen in 
such astonishing and difficult though not obscure poems as 
‘Dispersed Titles’, ‘Civility a Bogey’, ‘Intra-Political’, or “The 
Fallen, Fallen World’. In these, it seems, she uses experience to 
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illustrate and clarify philosophical ideas, rather than vice versa, 
And to announce a faith—a faith all the more sure because held 
with irony. In “The Fallen, Fallen World’ she casts an approving 
eye on Revolutionaries, Idealists, and The Learned who are in 
snow and sleep’s despite Straitly sustained. Each in his way im- 
patient, each nobly wrong, and each exonerated with a tender or 
gently mocking irony—the Learned perhaps especially: 


They, stubborn, on the frozen mountain cling 
Dreaming of some alternative to spring. 


6 


Again: the boldness, originality, and all-inclusiveness of Avison’s 
imagery can be seen in many places, but nowhere more dazzlingly 
than in the gently punning, critically ironic ‘Intra-Political’, a 
poem subtitled ‘An Exercise in Political Astronomy’. In the open- 
ing lines, World is seen as Supermarket and we, the people, are 
in turn and all at once the packaged and regimented comestibles, 
grocer, shopper, warehouse trucker, and child—lion-hearted four- 
foot haggler with a hot dime. 

She uses the pun charged with irony as if with TNT like a critical 
battering ram. What was it boxed us in to the geometrical prison 
of our rational and mechanical culture? The answer is brief, quick, 
and accurate: 

Strait thinking set us down in rows. 


But there is hope in energy, humour, light. Fallen man can still 
dream of emerging from this pre-creation density into the light and 
space of a new Genesis. Like the phoenix we carry the seed of a 
new birth within ourselves—Humour is a sign of it (Glee dogs our 
glumness so). And energy—even our own energy will out. We are 
invited to Look at the platinum moon, and by an act of the will to 
partake of the Pentecostal feast: 


If, with dainty stepping, we unbox ourselves 
while still Explosion slumbers, 
putting aside mudcakes, 
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and buying, selling, trucking, packaging 
of mudcakes, 

sunstormed, daring to gambol, 

might there not be an immense answering 
of human skies? 

a new expectant largeness? 


7 


The peculiar virtue of this poetry arises from the intimacy with 
which the poet invites us to share her improvisational insights and 
home-made constructs. She writes to herself—as well as for the 
reader. She has to discover things and the ubiquitous unexpected 
connections of things for herself. Only after that can she point them 
out to the rest of us. 

This method (and the necessity for it) can be seen in the rather 
small poem Chronic near the beginning of the book. The title is 
the fraction of a pun, for the theme of the poem is the difficulty 
(impossibility?) of writing a chronicle that will be a meaningful or 
comprehensible record of the chronic, habitual, inescapable, 


peculiar reality that each of us lives in. The poet here can only 
speak for herself. My house, she says—I repeat the quotation— 
My house is made of old newspapers. House bears a richness of 
implication, armorial, ancestral, and astrological, that comes down 
to us from at least Chaucer. But even if we recognize or invent 
these associations, she addresses us rather sharply and with a 
directness that is obviously no respecter of persons: 


And don't pretend you recognize it (she says). 
You don’t. Because it doesn’t look like a house, 
...and I wouldn’t know 
Except it’s where I live. 


The house on the street, the street in the sky, the sky in the head 
—and at the tip of the senses. This is the ‘house’ she has set out to 
blueprint. Will her forms and figures be ‘accepted’? She isn’t sure. 
This poem, like all of Avison’s poems—even (or especially) the 
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most fanciful—makes a fetish of sincerity. It includes the ad- 
mission: 

... 1 become accustomed 

To failing more and more 

In credence of reality as others 

Must know it... 


and ends in private allusions, the relevance of which we have to 
assume. Here on page 8 we are a little doubtful, but by the time 
we have reached page 89 (the last) we will have become so con- 
vinced of the poet’s integrity and keenness of scent that we accept 
with delight the relevance of whatever she is prepared to vouch 
for. 

Even the unexplained references in the most obscure of her 
poems—‘Our Working Day be Menaced’ or the ambitious ‘Agnes 
Cleves Papers’—serve the purpose of affirming a dignity and re- 
vealing a method: 


.. . The shaft of vision falling on obscurity 
Illumines nothing, yet discovers 
The ways of the obscure ... 


To sum it all up very briefly: rarely has a poet so compactly and 
richly identified sensation and thought. If there really has been a 
dissociation of sensibility, here we return magnificently to the old 


unity, and join with her among the guests at Bemerton who ‘Did 
sit and eat’. 


MARGARET AVISON—Winter Sun—University of Toronto Press— 
96 pp.—$2.50. 
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to his wife, and to the whore once 
The trouble with Harry (‘Rabbit’) more; and finally, just runs. 
Angstrom, as he tells us himself, is Mr. Updike’s novel is an unre- 
that ‘I once played a game real well. _lenting description of a man so far 
I really did. And after you're first- out of touch with his own time that 
rate at something, no matter what, he cannot even begin the search for 
it kind of takes the kick out of being love or his own identity. Rabbit's 
second-rate.” But Rabbit’s life is despair is so absolute that it makes 
second-rate. So one day he runs __ the characters in most contemporary 
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Mercury Books 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE an- 
nounce a series of paper- 
backed low priced editions 
of leading works of scholar- 
ship and literature, all with 
established reputations in 
their own fields. Handsomely 
produced on _ good-quality 
paper, usually in the same 
page size as the original 
editions, and durably bound 
with individually designed 
covers, Mercury Books are 
priced at approximately half 
or less than half the prices 
of the cloth-bound editions. 

The first books in this 
series, available this spring, 
are: 


D. H. LAWRENCE: 
Selected Literary Criticism 
$3.00 


ESSAYS IN 
BIOGRAPHY 
by J. M. KEYNES $1.75 


THE IDIOM OF 
THE PEOPLE 
by JAMES REEVES $1.95 


FRONTIERS OF 
ASTRONOMY 
by FRED HOYLE $3.00 


THE ORIGINS OF 
TOTALITARIAN 
DEMOCRACY 

by J. L. TALMON $3.00 


A.B.Cc. FOR BOOK 
COLLECTORS 
by JOHN CARTER $1.75 


British Book Service 
(Canada) Limited 


1068 BROADVIEW AVENUE 
TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 


The most exciting discovery 
in years 


BY PATRICIA BLONDAL 


A frank, powerful 
and evocative story 
of the people ina 
small Manitoba town 
from 1936 to World War II 


and beyond. 


‘The most mature, sensi- 

tive and sophisticated 

Canadian novel I have 
read in years.’ 


DESMOND PACEY 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 
$5.00 


McClelland & Stewart 
LIMITED 








fiction seem child-like in their in- 
nocence. I can’t remember a recent 
novel that treats sex with such chilly 
frankness and detachment. 

Mr. Updike’s prose is a marvel, 
and he has a terrible eye for what 
is seedy and shabby in small-city 
America. A handful of secondary 
characters are beautifully imagined. 
Yet for all this, Rabbit, Run is not 
as successful as it might have been. 
Mr. Updike’s pursuit of Rabbit on 
the run is too unrelenting: the novel 
begins to go flat dramatically. 
Finally, Rabbit is just something, 
like Faulkner’s Popeye, stamped on 
tin. 

R.W. 


INCENSE TO IDOLS—Sylvia Ash- 
ton-Warner—Musson (Simon and 
Schuster )—312 pp.—$3.95. 


Are novels about ministers’ illicit 
passions coming in again? Pamela 
Hansford Johnson has just written 
one, and here is an old-fashioned 
piperoo by the New Zealand author 
of Spinster. In this the young man 
of God sees himself as a modern- 
day Amos warning the wicked city 
of atomic fire and destruction. The 
heroine, who tells the story in a 
style that is rather a combination of 
Brett Ashley and Eloise, is a French 
concert pianist, temporarily retired 
in New Zealand. Her brain is 
troubled by a continuous inner 
music, a result of an infancy spent 
on the shiny expanse of her father’s 
grand piano. This drives her to 
nymphomania and she sets the small 
city on its ears in no time. As you 
can see, this is an oddball novel and 
gets odder by the chapter. It pro- 
gresses from sermons and seduction 
to sadism and a horrific abortion 
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(I thought I had read the ultimate 
in that line in Clea, but this outdoes 
it) and ends in a blinding dazzle of 
melodrama, with car crash, earth- 
quake, and suicide (shan’t tell you 
whose). Interspersed are comments 
on the id of New Zealand (‘I’m 
falling for this funny little country 
tucked away smugly and snugly be- 
hind its Woollen Curtain’) which 
make you realize how irritating for 
foreigners must be the equivalent 
remarks in Canadian novels. In 
spite of all this the really odd thing 
is that the novel remains enthralling 
and highly readable to its end. An 
eccentric writer, but one with ex- 
citing talent. 

DIANA GOLDSBOROUGH 


A CANDLE TO LIGHT THE SUN 
—Patricia Blondal—McClelland & 
Stewart—316 pp.—$5.00. 


To say that this is a novel about a 
small town in Manitoba might well 
arouse a moan of despair. So many 
would-be writers have tried to tell 
the story of the Canadian West, of 
the people who left the well-defined 
boundaries of the Old World to 
establish order in the vast empty 
spaces of the New—and have failed. 
They failed because they couldn't 
create characters or situations which 
took the true measure of the theme. 
Perhaps because they were afraid 
to tell the truth, the whole truth: 
that the pioneers were often maimed 
and crippled by their transplanting. 
And the legacy of the original ro- 
mantic challenge was more often 
than not just a dusty, wind-blown 
community clinging to the railroad, 
like the town of Mouse Bluffs in 
this story. ‘Once long ago, a French- 
man... had come out of the lone 
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and level leagues of the plains to 
this hill, seen the green-gray light 
hazing the river . . . and had de- 
clared it la riviére mousseuse: in- 
evitably the English map-readers had 
made it Mouse River.” The writer 
of this story has come closer than 
anyone else I know to doing this 
theme justice. 

The characters of the story, and 
there are a great many of them, are 
mostly second-generation Canadians. 
It is a tribute to Miss Blondal’s 
imaginative powers that most of 
them are very real in our mind 
when we finish the book. In dif- 
ferent ways we see how their fearful, 
limited lives stem from the broken 
dreams of the first generation. The 
central character, David Newman, 
wants to be a writer, and that way 
to break through the morbidity of 
a people that feel rejected by the 
ast. 
 qhere’s a good bit of Thomas 
Wolfe here, which doesn’t really 
come off. But the people talk like 
people. Things happen. And badly 
written though it sometimes is, this 
book gets under your skin. Don’t 
believe the reviewer who said this is 
just a Canadian Peyton Place. The 
people in this book are not already 
stereotypes. It seems to matter what 
happens to them. 

P.O. 


SERMONS AND SODA-WATER 
—John O’Hara—Random House— 
328 pp.—$5.95. 


John O’Hara’s new book consists of 
three short novels or long stories, 
handsomely designed, neatly boxed 
together, and given an overall title 
taken from Lord Byron. ‘Let us have 
wine and women, mirth and 
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laughter, / Sermons and soda-water 
the day after.’ 

It is very much the day after in 
these stories. They swing between 
the poles of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Hollywood; and between 
the poles of an almost outrageously 
sentimental yearning for love and a 
grimly disenchanted view of the 
possibility of happiness in marriage. 
The time is the early thirties, not 
long after the time of O’Hara’s 
Appointment in Samarra, and the 
neatness and discipline of these 
stories takes the reader nostalgically 
back to the modest scope and size 
of that first O’Hara novel. 

The three stories have fine titles: 
‘The Girl on the Baggage Truck’ 
(about a Hollywood actress); 
‘Imagine Kissing Pete’ (the awful 
hazards of a spite marriage in 
Pennsylvania); and ‘We're Friends 
Again’ (spiritual pain in New York). 
They are marred by an old-pro-type 
introduction (it isn’t necessary any- 
way), and the sentimentality is 
sometimes overpowering. But they 
are vintage O’Hara, and I gulped 
them greedily. 

R.W. 


ORDEAL BY ICE—selected and 
edited by Farley Mowat—McClel- 
land & Stewart Limited—364 pp.— 
$6.00. 


The phrase ‘edited by’ should be 
interpreted in the broadest sense, for 
Farley Mowat attempts to bring 
about an ‘easy comradeship between 
the original author and a modern 
reader’ in these selections from the 
writings of Arctic explorers by cut- 
ting, rewording, and polishing, much 
as he did with the Hearne material 
in Coppermine Journey. That his 
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adaptations may be the precursors 
of a ‘new wave’ in the publishing of 
Canadiana makes me as uneasy as 
did Maugham’s abridgements of 
literary classics. Granted that Aba- 
cuck Pricket, with his obscurities 
and illiteracies, was no Dickens, and 
that the flat accounts of spectacular 
events by John Ross and Leopold 
M’Clintock (among others) pose a 
real problem to anyone who wants 
to introduce the men and their 
actions minus their dullness to the 
general reader. But is the only solu- 
tion to do it as though their original 
publishers had the good fortune to 
employ Mr Mowat as editor—to 
stand over Ross’s shoulder, say, 
persuading him to change a word 
here, insert an explanatory phrase 
there, omit these two sentences, cut 
the next twenty-five pages (“The gap 
in the time-sequence will never be 
noticed’), so that the smooth, pointed 
narrative that results shows no sign 
of its evolution from the windy 
account that preceded it? When are 
we reading the explorer pure, when 
are we reading a synthetic Mr Ross- 
Mowat? There is nothing to tell us. 

The result is readable, however, 
the events described interesting, 
sometimes even memorable, and in 
Mr Mowat’s editorial bridges much 
unfamiliar information is stylishly 
imparted. The whole book gives an 
engrossing picture of Canadian 
Arctic exploration up to Charles 
Hall (1860-2). What then is the 
objection? 

It is a pedantic one. If there is 
anything of interest at all in the 
books of men of action, I think it 
is worth presenting more or less as 
is. (I go along with modernizing the 
punctuation.) Surely an imaginative 
retelling with quotations (unrevised) 
would be a fairer and possibly more 
vivid revelation of their minds and 


their achievements. I think of a 
polished adaptation of Mr Mowat's 
serving as source material for some 
not-too-thorough historians of the 
future who have been put off by 
the ‘edited by’ so that Mr Ross. 
Mowat becomes the accepted author 

. . until one day there appears in 
The Canadian Historical Review a 
painstaking comparison of the two 
texts that astonishes everyone and 
earns for the researcher great 
academic kudos. 

Mr Mowat’s aim to arouse in his 
readers some of his own enthusiasm 
for Arctic lore both historical and 
modern is a commendable one; and 
he has the literary flair, the knowl- 
edge, and the experience to do it 
better than anyone else I know of. 
But I wish he wouldn’t play God 
with his material. 

W.T. 


SUMMONED BY BELLS—John 
Betjeman—Macmillan (Murray)— 
111 pp.—$3.25. 


There is something a trifle daunting 
in the thought of an autobiography 
in blank verse. John Betjeman says 
he chose this form because he found 
it ‘best suited to brevity and the 
rapid changes of mood and subject’. 
In the deft hands of so accom- 
plished a poet it is exactly right, and 
if Shakespeare comes to mind sup- 
press him. There is about as much 
similarity between Betjeman and 
Shakespeare as there is between 
Mozart and Wagner. The remark- 
able thing about Betjeman is his 
extraordinary lucidity. He lays his 
memories before us with absolute 
directness and candour, in language 
serene and simple flowing with light 
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melodious grace. His recollections 
of a comfortable middle-class child- 
hood are underscored by a growing 
sense of guilt and isolation: guilt 
because he refused to interest him- 
self in the family firm (‘Fourth 
generation—yes, this is the boy’) 
and caused his parents bitter dis- 
appointment and much domestic 
strife, and the isolation of a sensitive 
unboyish boy (‘An only child, de- 
liciously apart, Misunderstood, and 
not like other boys’). It wasn’t all 
gloom, though. The poet recaptures 
in glowingly perceptive detail his 
holiday pleasures—clambering about 
the Cornish sea-coast, exploring his 
beloved country churches—between 
interminable terms at Dragon School 
and Marlborough: 


Doom! Shivering doom. Inexor- 
able bells 

To early school, to chapel, school 
again: 

Compulsory constipation, hurried 
meals. 


And then, at last, the glorious re- 
lease of Oxford where Betjeman 
found his friends, his faith, and 
himself: 


The wind among the elms, the 
echoing stairs, 

The quarters, chimed across the 
quiet quad 

From Magdalen tower and neigh- 
bouring turret-clocks, 

Gave eighteenth-century splendour 
to my state. 

Privacy after 
school; 

Dignity after years of none at 
all— 

First college rooms, a kingdom of 
my own: 

What words of mine can tell my 
gratitude? 


years of public 
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Anyone expecting to find the rollick- 
ing sense of fun that was so much 
a part of Collected Poems may be 
disappointed at first reading, for the 
joy here is more subtle and re- 
strained. The extraordinary evoca- 
tive power, however, is greatly 
enhanced by the intensely personal 
nature of the narrative. Betjeman is 
so incisive in his clarity of feeling 
and language that communication is 
almost intuitive—sensed and felt, 
rather than read and understood. I 
haven't read verse with so direct and 
immediate an appeal since I first 
discovered poetry for myself at 
about the age of six, which is doubt- 
less one of the reasons I find 
Betjeman so captivating. 

JOAN IRWIN 


THE LOST 


FOOTSTEPS 
by Salviu 
Craciunas 


One man’s underground 
fight against communism in 
Roumania. 

“Once you have opened it, 
you must read it through, 
page after page, egged on by 
a tension of interest no 
novel can give.” 

Salvador de Madariaga 

in his Foreword 


$4.25 
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